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“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


H. Gaylord Wilshire 


LO S ANGELES AND NEW YORK, JUNE 5, 1901 


AACHANCE FOR JOHNSON 


Will Democracy’s New Moses be as SKHittish of Socialism as 
William Jennings Bryan ? 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR TOM L. JOHNSON TO SUCCEED W. J. BRYAN AS THE MESSIAH 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY—WILL HE GRASP IT? 


TOM L. JOHNSON, Esq., 
Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: I understand that you are to be in at- 
tendance at the Second National Social and Political 
Conference, to be held in Detroit from June 28 to 
July 4 next. 

The Conference has very kindly allowed me their 
hall—the Philharmonic—to use as I choose upon the 
evening of July 3, and I have chosen to use it to 
deliver a speech upon the question of “Reform or 
Revolution.” Just at present you are admittedly the 
central figure in reform circles, and it appears to me 
that a joint statement of our different opinions from 
a public platform on the same evening would not fail 
to be of great public interest. I may say at once that 
I am not primarily a “ Revolutionist” because I want 
a revolution, but I am such because I believe it an 
economic inevitability. I may also further explain that 
by “revolution” I do not mean anything necessarily 
or even likely to be disagreeable to capitalists or any- 
body else. My idea is that conditions are shortly to 
become so impossible, owing to the completion of our 
machinery of production preventing the capitalists find- 
ing work for men, that the capitalists themselves will 
see the imperative nature of the demand for a co 
operative commonwealth to distribute products, that 
they will surrender to this demand of the people 
without a struggle. In fact, they will be rather glad 
to lay down what will have become to them a hideous 
burden. First will come Uncle Sam with a demand 
upon Morgan and Rockefeller that they transfer their 
trusts and railroads and other property to him. Next 
will come an acquiescence from M., R. & Co. that 
will startle a good many people who think they are 
going to make a kick. 

Now, this program for the immediate future is so 


totally at variance with that of yours that it seems to 
me we should be able to have decidedly an interesting 
discussion upon the matter. 

I regard your program of taxing property upon the 
basis of what it is really worth, while quite right 
from an ethical basis, as having little economic value 
to the workingman. It simply is shifting the burden 
from Truthful Paul, Capitalist, to Lying Peter, Cap- 
italist. If society were in a more static condition and 
there were no menace of a great unemployed problem 
looming up in the near future, I could readily see 
how your “reform” program might attract a great 
many people, but, as it is, I think you are wasting 
your talents and money in a most pitiable manner. 

I have never had the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. 
Johnson, but you are always represented as a man 
of a perfectly fearless moral courage. I have tried 
in vain for ten years to get Republicans and Demo- 
crats to debate with me, and I hope that you will 
restore my rapidly waning faith in human courage 
by agreeing to this meeting. I can’t afford to pay 
you to come on the stage with me as I offer Mr. 
Bryan. You have too much money not to make 
such an offer simply ridiculous. You must admit that 
if there is any chance of the people of the United 
States taking up with my views—and they are simply 
the views held by the organized Socialists of the 
world—that it is worth your while to disabuse them 
of such ideas if you consider them fallacious. 

Could you kindly telegraph me your answer, as 
in case you cannot accept I would like to have an 
opportunity of sharing the hall with some other 
“ reformer.” I am, faithfully yours, 


Whole Number 24, 
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Advertised By My Loving Friends 


HAPPY WILSHIRE. 


It was H. Gaylord Wilshire’s great happiness to 
be arraigned in the police court yesterday for violating 
the park ordinance. He was allowed until 2 o’clock 
today to plead—Los Angeles Times, May 17. 

* *K OK 


WILSHIRE’S LATEST. 


Talks in the Park for the Purpose of Having Him- 
self Arrested. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, of numerous and divers sorts 
of notoriety, was arrested late yesterday (Thursday) 
afternoon for speaking in Central Park. Wilshire 
was driven to the police station in the patrol wagon 
and after depositing $50 cash bail was released. Wil- 
shire, in a lengthy letter to the chief of police, noti- 
fied him that he intended to speak at the park, and 
asked as a special favor that the biggest and ugliest 
policeman on the force be sent to drag him to jail. 

No attention was paid to Wilshire’s screed; but 
when he began his oration he was gathered in by the 
policeman on duty at the park and carted to the sta- 
tion, just the same as any other hobo—Los An- 
geles Express, May 17. 

* * * 


H. Gaylord Wilshire asked for time for prepara- 
tion for his trial before Judge Morgan, for the viola- 
tion of that city ordinance prohibiting public speaking 
in the city parks. His trial was set for 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

“Will your defense be the constitutional right of 
free speech?” was asked. 

“T am entitled to privileges that others are not, I 
suppose you will say,” he replied with a challenge in 
his voice. 

“You are ultimate in your own right because you 
know the law of demand, I suppose,” agreed the in- 
terviewer, “but some men’s lives have been better 
because. they sought to correspond with their environ- 
ment. Before you came, men like Herbert Spencer 
and Henry Drummond even went so far as to say 
that the measure of life was the corresponding with 
one’s environment.” 

A pitying smile played over the features of the An- 
gel City’s iconoclast. “I make my environment ad- 
just itself to me,’ he said.—Los Angeles Herald, 

Aes 8 


Wilshire’s grand-stand play for notoriety has re- 
sulted in a legal battle over the validity of the city 
ordinance forbidding the making of speeches in public 
parks without a permit. 

The ordinance was attacked in the police court yes- 
terday on the ground that it is taking away the con- 
stitutional right of free speech. Further objection 
was made to the clause providing for the getting of 
the permit to make speeches. It is claimed that it is 
invalid and void for the reason that it makes it pos- 
sible for the authorities to discriminate. 

These arguments were put forward in the form 
of a demurrer argued before Justice Morgan yester- 
day afternoon by Wilshire’s attorney, Douglas Bur- 
nett, Esq. 

The other Wilshire case was a miserable little flash 
in the pan; but in case of a conviction this one will 
be carried into the higher courts, with a view of test- 
ing the right of a city council to suppress speech- 
making. 

The demurrer was taken under advisement by the 
court. Wilshire’s case was continued until May 25.— 
Los Angeles Times, May 18. 

SONS 


THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH. 


The validity of the city ordinance forbidding pub- 
lic speaking in the city parks without a permit having 
been attacked by the attorneys of Socialist Wilshire, 
it is to be hoped that the matter will be taken up to 
the highest court for final settlement. Wilshire wil! 
probably take an appeal, in case there is a decision 
against him, but if he wins, it is to be hoped that the 
city attorney will find a way to secure a final settle- 
ment. 

To the average citizen the contention raised by the 
attorneys of Wilshire appears to be frivolous in the 
extreme. It is no abridgment of the right of free 
speech to forbid demagogues making a nuisance of 
themselves by speaking in the parks, thereby disturb- 
ing people who visit these breathing places main- 
tained by the public for rest and recreation. The per- 
son who wishes to hear the sound of his own voice 
has the privilege of hiring a hall and inviting those 
who may wish to listen to him to attend. He may 
then indulge in free speech to his heart’s content, 
may expound any doctrine or belief that he may wish, 
and no one will interfere with him or in any manner 
seek to arrest his flow of eloquence. But when a 
man of this kind insists upon monopolizing a public 
place, in which he has no more right nor interest 
than any other citizen, he should be restrained for 
the peace and comfort of the whole community. Lib- 
erty is not license, and it is to be hoped that no hair- 
splitting legal technicalities will prevent the abate- 
ment of a public nuisance.—Los Angeles Express. 


The Challenge 


When Will the Standard Change? 


(For THe CHALLENGE.Q 


From the beginning, the most successful killers 
have been the greatest heroes. It is largely so yet. 
The Indians accord to that chief the greater honor 
who dangles the largest number of scalps at his belt. 
Man is still more ferocious than animals. A hyena 
or tiger will kill only for food or when hungy. 
Even a rattlesnake will not bite its fellow snake. 
Man is the only creature on earth who goes forth 
on a full stomach to murder his fellow creatures 
whom he has never seen and with whom he has no 
personal grievance. The warriors who kill the most 
of their fellow men are generally the successful candi- 
dates, and after they die have monuments erected to 
their memory. Will this always be so? No, not 
after Socialism comes. War and strife goes with 
competition. War is competition. Socialism is on 
a higher plane. Its motto is the Golden Rule. It 
is working for arbitration, for co-operation, for 
peace and good-will to all mankind. It does not seek 
to expand and open foreign markets by killing the 
men, women and children of other countries. It 
says: Let us open up opportunities to all and grant 
special privileges to none. The heroes whom So- 
cialists will honor and for whom they will gather 
garlands of flowers, and to whose memory they will 
erect monuments, will be those who render the 
greatest service to mankind, who promote peace in- 
stead of war—the inventors, the teachers, the artists, 
the philosophers, the true statesmen who propose 
laws that will ensure justice to all. The hereditary 
king, the millionaire monopolist, the stock gambler, 
the bribe-taker, the political trickster, the oppressor 
and robber of the toiler, the slayer of thousands of 
his fellow men, will not be the heroes when Socialism 
comes in its fullness. Under our present fierce, sel- 
fish, competitive, economic system the religious 
teachers are inconsistent. They preach “Peace on 
earth, good-will to men,’ but they dare not at- 
tempt to put that doctrine into practice. If they 
did they would soon be embassadors of Christ out 
of a job. When Socialism comes they can practice 
what they preach, and so can all good Christian men 
and women. 

All honor to the editor of THe CHALLENGE and 
many other peace-loving men and women who are 
faithfully laboring to bring about a condition of so- 
ciety in which an injury to the most obscure mem- 
ber of the human family shall be the concern of all. 
They are workers in as great and holy a cause as 
engaged the thought and sacrifice of prophet or seer 
or savior of all the past. R. A. Dacue. 

Alameda, Cal. 

[The great hero is the man who kills off other 
heroes. It is a matter of the period as to whom 
the people consider the particular heroes of their 
time. In days when the life of the individual as well 
as the nation depends upon prowess upon the battle 
field, then the Hectors are strictly i in it. When peo- 
ple are more interested in saving their souls than 
their bodies, or, at any rate, when they have great 
interest in souls, then is the time when the Savon- 
arolas and Luthers come to the front. In fact, it’s 
not so very long ago when the hero of the preacher 
variety like, say, Channing, was the great hero in 
this country. Later on, when we had a great civil 
war, the people flopped back to making heroes out 
of the “brassy button” men. After the war was over 
the Wall Street man, the Jim Fisks and Jay Goulds, 
became the heroes and held their own pretty well, 
except for a time when the Spanish war set up Hob- 
son and Dewey for a few months. Just now there 
is no doubt but Ponty Morgan is the great Amer- 
ican hero. He has licked all America and now is 
proceeding to lick all Europe—H. G. W.] 

AY GER we 


An Unhappy Alexander 


Mr. Morgan’s scheme for developing the market 
for American steel here, it is reported in financial 
quarters, includes a plan to secure the controlling in- 
terest in a railway having connections between Liver- 
pool and the principal midland manufacturing cen- 
ters. 

The Great Central Railroad has these connections, 
and its stock is in a depressed condition owing to 
losses on the recently opened line to London. It is 
said that Mr. Morgan’s agents have made proposals 
which are under consideration by the board of the 
Great Central Company. 

“Don’t you think,” the correspondent asked, “that 
since you are being blamed for a panic that has 
ruined thousands of people and disturbed a whole 
nation, some statement is due to the public?” 

“T owe the public nothing,” Mr. Morgan retorted. 

“Won’t you say whether vou consider your firm 
responsible for the Northern Pacific corner?” 

“T will say nothing.” 

“But, Mr. Morgan,” the World correspondent pro- 
tested, “ you told me yesterday to come again.” 

Mr. Morgan’s response was a grunt. 

“Yesterday,” urged the correspondent, “you 
thought you might want to give me something for 
publication.” 


“I have changed my mind,” Mr. Morgan replied. 
“Tf any communication needs to be made through the 
newer theyll get it in New York. Good- 
night.” 

‘Then he disappeared in the hotel lift (elevator). 

Despite his reticence, the correspondent inferred 
from Mr. Morgan’s general appearance and demeanor 
that things had been finally adjusted so as to give 
him less concern than his haggard looks and wild 
ways during the last two days betrayed. 

After the solitary drive and walk in the park 
early in the morning, during which Mr. Morgan 
meditated hard, often clinching his hands and mut- 
tering to himself, he returned to his office and 
worked hard all day, denying himself even to his 
warmest friends. 

To night again Banker John Munroe called to 
see if they couldn’t dine together, but Mr. Morgan 
barely sent an excuse, dining in his own room alone. 
—The N. Y. World. 

[Some men might think that if they were conquer- 
ing the world there would be some fun in the game, 
but the above clipping don’t show it.—H. G. W.] 


7K OOK OK 
Love in a Cottage 


(A Twentieth Century Version.) 


Here’s a little dolly dialogue that was overheard in 
a $24-a-month Capital Hill mansion one evening last 
week: 

She—Why, oh, why, did I ever marry you? 

He—Because I was a good thing. 

She—You are becoming positively coarse. 

He—Association. 

She—You pay no attention whatever to my little 
wishes. 

He—What’s the use of chasing a car after you’ve 
caught it? 

She—I believe you have been drinking again. 

He--No such luck. 

She—lI’m in rags. 

He—Well, we'll do a sketch. So’m. 

She—I haven’t been to the theater for two weeks. 

He—Yours is a sad story. 

She—Brute! 

He—Ours is a peaceful home. 

She—Are you going down-town tonight? 

He—If I can swing you for care fare. 

She—I have only $3 in my purse. 

He—Hetty Green! 

She—I saw a pair of high-heeled patent-leathers 
today, reduced to $8, that I must and shall have. 

He—D’je see any men’s brogans for $1.39? 

She—Why don’t you get shaved? 

He—Waiting for pay day. 

She—Don’t you know the rent and the gas will 
be due this pay day? 

He—Then [’ll cut out the shave. 

She—I wish I had never left mamma, so I do. 

He—Others, others! 

She—I have a good notion to go right back to 
her this minute. 

He—Have you got an umbrella? 

She—Oh, you—you—g-g-government 
(Tears. Curtain.)—Washington Post. 


* OK x 


c-ce-clerk ! 


Let California Women Enroll 


In the window at Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 
432 S. Broadway, there is, on a neatly-printed pla- 
card, inscribed: 

Fact vs. Rumor. 

Notwithstanding certain rumors to the contrary, 
Woman Suffrage has been declared to work well in 
Colorado, by its State Legislature, its last four Gov- 
ernors, its two U. S. Senators, all of its Congress- 
men, its Attorney-General, its Chief Justice, and 
all the Judges of the State Supreme Court, the 
Denver District Court and the Court of Appeals, 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
President and ex-President of the State University. 
the President of Colorado College, the Mayor of 
Denver, eminent clergymen of different denomina- 
tions, a long list of prominent citizens, including 
the presidents of the thirteen principal woman’s as- 
sociations of Denver. 

On.another placard is the following: 

CHRISTIAN SoOcrAList HEADQUARTERS. 
Free Socialist Library. 
THE CHALLENGE on Sale. 

Rev. Robert M. Webster, President Christian So- 
cialist Union; 10 to 12. 


* ok Ox 


If the outgrowth of the tendency to centralize in- 
dustrial power shall prove to be State Socialism, 
which the writer does not anticipate will prove to be 
the case, well and good. It will not prove to be a 
bad thing for mankind.—Fresno (Cal.) Republican. 


* OK Ok 


Chivalry means far more than reverence of. man 
for woman. It means reverence of strength for 
weakness, wheresoever found.—William Canning 
Garrett. 


The Challenge 


A Recent Photo from the L. 


A. Times. ( Very good.) 


“A MODEL 


“We will now go to the California 
Club, crack a bottle of wine, sample the 
terrapin, discuss socialism and contem- 
plate the terrors of a capitalistic sys- 
tem,” said H. Gaylord Wilshire at noon 
today. 

Mr. Gaylord Wilshire was arrayed in 
his best summer suit and looked as if the 
trouble about the writ of habeas corpus 
had given him a good appetite. Behind 
him at a distance of ten feet walked an 
individual, respectful, solemn—one who 
on any occasion might willingly crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee. To the 
casual spectator the appearance of these 
two was not altogether without interest, 
for they looked like Beau Brummel and 
his valet taking a constitutional down 
the Los Angeles Mall. An investiga- 
tion, however, showed clearly that the 
valet was only a figment of the imagi- 
nation, and that the individual, who 
walked at the respectful distance be- 
hind, was none other than a special offi- 
cer of the law. The officer, on behalf of 
the citizen of Los Angeles, was taking 
due precautions to prevent Mr. Wilshire 
from taking the first ship for Australia. 

“In an ideal Socialistic community,” 
continued Mr. Wilshire in his best phil- 
osophic vein, “we should have no need 
of special officers. As nobody would be 
in want, crime would be unknown and 
the ‘necessity for special officers would 
not arise.” 

“But iv we hav socialism, wat chans 
’av I meeself of gittin a job. Meeself I 
know nuthin’ but spicial purleesman bee- 
ziness.” 

“Plenty of jobs, my boy, plenty,” said 
Mr. Wilshire, soothingly. 

“And plinty of tirrapin?” inquired the 
special officer. 

“Pretty fair,” said Mr. Wilshire, “Of 
course, Socialists do not indulge in too 
many luxuries.” 

“As good tirrapin as we hav out at th’ 
house?” asked the man of the law, who 
sleeps out at the magnificent Wilshire 
residence and enjoys himself hugely. 

“Well, under an ideal, Socialistic re- 
gime, I would not take you out to my 
house and fill you full of terrapin, tur- 
key and truffles. Why? Because there 
would be no police, no arrests, and con- 
sequently no undue yearning for writs 
of habeas corpus.” 

“And no’ beelboar-r-rds ?” 

“Probably no billboards. Everybody 
would have an equal share_and would 
not be compelled unduly to advertise the 
merits of their goods.” 

Mr. Harrison looked extremely doubt- 
ful, but as he did not often get a mil- 
lionaire prisoner, he said nothing and 
quietly walked up to the club, where he 
sat opposite Judge Ross at lunch. His 
Honor granted Wilshire the writ of 
habeas corpus which is made returnable 


PRISONER” 


on Monday. As he gazed at Mr. Wil- 
shire and saw how the punishment of 
the law was telling on the billboard man, 
His Honor felt that he had not lived in 
vain. Men who do not obey the law— 
malefactors—must be taught that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. And 
Wilshire was certainly learning the ter- 
rible lesson. 

“We will go out to the golf grounds 
and have a little exercise this after- 
noon,” said Wilshire as he lifted his 
champagne glass and drank to the health 
of the man of the law. 

“Let me drink to th’ hilth iv the foin- 
est gintleman that iver wint behind the 
bars at the city prison,” said the special 
officer. “Meeself I feel as iv I was in 
hivin, whin I hav a fine gintlemin like 
yerself in hock. Your hilth, Mr. Wil- 
shire.” 

“You have never studied Socialism, 
have you?” said Mr. Wilshire. 

“No. I hivn’t, but iv it makes me git 
‘alf iv the profits of the beelboard beesi- 
ness, then I’m wid you.” 

“No, there is nothing individualistic in 
Socialism. The great beauty of the sys- 
tem is that it never makes the individual 
uncomfortable by applying particular 
theories to him. I am a Socialist and 
yet I am very comfortable. 

“And so am I,’ said the officer. “I 
im vary com-foort-able at prisint win I 
live like a king. I weel tak a sip more 
‘v the fizz.” 

After luncheon which lasted three 
hours and which embraced all the deli- 
cacies of the season, Mr. Wilshire tele- 
phoned for a four-in-hand and a good 
driver to take himself—a precious bur- 
den—and the man of the law to the golf 
grounds. On arriving at the grounds 
the prisoner stated that under an ideal 
Socialist form of government he golf 
grounds would not be so far from the 
center of population. 

“Real estate would have no value for 
gluttons,” the millionaire remarked,“and 
consequently we could play golf just as 
easily in Spring street as anywhere 
else,” 

“Ivy the property hav no value,” re- 
marked the officer, “I weel take a slice 
of it meeself from you.” 

“No, you won't,” said Mr. Wilshire, 
as he began to play golf vigorously. “Ill 


stick to mine, for the present, to see how 


things come out.” 

“Will, will, a foine Socialist indade,” 
murmured the officer. “I suppose a: fil- 
low who loves the shikels as much as 
him must be moighty onsartain. I'll 
shtop the fun and put him where his 
bloomin’ Socialism won’t do no harm— 
behin’ the bars.” 

“Shtop the game,” said the officer im- 
peratively. 

The game was stopped. 


“Now, kim wid me,” said the officer. 
“Meeself I will not assoom the rayspon- 
sayibility of the safe-keeping uv a dude, 
golf rayformer.” 

Mr. Wilshire went meekly. But he 
tipped the Jehu the wink and told him 
to drive to the city prison by way of the 
Wilshire residence. On arriving at his 
palatial home, the Socialist said: 

“T have a box of the best Havanas 
and a bottle of the best Chianti in my 
sideboard. Shall we go in?” 

“Will, meeself I think I can shtraddle 
me conscience to shpare foive minutes 
fur the inner man.” 

“Good,” said Wilshire. “Let us go 
and ‘shtraddle’ our consciences.” 

Twelve hours afterward, so rumor 
goes, they were still “shtraddling” their 
consciences.—Los Angeles Record. 

Pein eae 


Instability of The Times 


A London paper says: 

“It is a startling sign of the instability 
of the times when European sovereigns 
go to America to invest their private 
fortunes, says the London M. A. P. 
American railways in particular seem to 


* 
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have a great attraction for the various 
royalties. Even so patriotic a person 
as the German emperor has not escaped 
the general desire to put money as far 
away as possible from the Fatherland. 
He has invested over £600,000 in che 
Atchison-Topeka. the Illincis Centrai, 
the Louisville and Nashville, the Santa 
Fe and the Union and Southern Pacific 
railways. The Empress Augusta Vic- 
toria has £100,000 worth of shares in the 
same concerns, while the princes of the 
House of Russia have invested about 
£200,000. These railway investments 
bring them in an average of 5 per cent. 
The Czar of Russia has over £1,000,- 
000 worth of shares in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. the Northern and Canadian 
Pacific, the New Jersey Central and the 
New York Central Railways, which give 
him an annual income of £100,000. The 
kings of Italy, Greece, Denmark and 
Belgium all figure in the lists of Amer- 
ican shareholders—even the Sultan and 
the Shah have gone to the new world 
with large sums of money. Perhaps the 
most modest sum invested in America 
by any European notability is the £2,000 
of the Empress Eugenie.” 
* Ox 


BEVERIDGE ON SOCIALISM 


It is quite comforting after all of 


us have failed and been invited to take 


our seats to observe that Senator Beveridge of Indiana has stretched his hand 
aloft and attracted the attention of the teacher. 
The senator has achieved distinction as an active exponent of the idea of 


applying business methods to affairs of state, or the practice of getting what 
you want and then fixing up your ethics to fit the situation. The senator is 
therefore in great demand as an explainer of destiny and the inevitable ten- 
dency of things, and it is not surprising that he should work out the answer to 
the trust problem after the rest of the class has given it up. 

In a recent public speech the senator illumined the affair so that even a 
fool wayfaring man in his rush to catch a street car might read and under- 
stand. The reading is as follows: 

“He is indeed a daring pessimist who denies that the stocks of the mighty 
modern combinations of production which control the necessities of the people, 
will finally be held by the people themselves—small quantities in the hands of 
each of a vast number of individuals. instead of vast quantities in the hands of 
each of a small number of individuals. And who can deny that this very evolu- 
tion is today the chief problem in the minds of the world’s master financial 
and industrial organizers themselves ?” 

The fool wayfaring man, previously referred to, ought to be able to under- 
stand this because it is so obvious. Indeed it is almost axiomatic. The logical 
conclusion of the various trusts is to own everything in sight in their various 
lines. The spectacle of the masses or majority of the population owning noth- 
ing at all is quite inconceivable. It is also inconceivable that the complete trust 
era will be a period of no saving and no investment of savings on the part of 
those of modest means. But it is quite obvious that in that period there will 
be nothing worth while inviting investment except shares or stocks of the big 
consolidation. 

This is evidently the interpretation of the idea of Senator Beveridge. But 
some disturbing questions arise. Are Messrs. Hill, Morgan, Rockefeller and 
others Socialists in disguise? Is Senator Beveridge a modern John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness? He speaks as one having authority, and his style 
does not remind one of Jeremiah. 

Of 


Thus speaks the L. A. Express upon the Indiana Senator. 
course, the idea of the Great Hoosier that everyone is to own a few 
shares in each of the different trusts is chimerical to a degree, but its 
suggestion at least shows the trend of thought. The abolition of 
the competitive -wage-system is no part of Beveridge’s program 
today, but who knows how long before he commences to show signs 
of the awakening of an intellectual life within him? 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 
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Humboldt Library of Science and Sociology 


(Standard works in science and sociology in good print 
at small cost—send for catalogue ) 
Write also for catalogue of interesting publications 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, 258 Post St., San Francisco 


SOME RECENT COMBINES 


THE BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Capital $22,500,000. This combination absorbed 
22 businesses, practically controlling all, the trade in 
the neighborhood of Bradford. The original capital 
has been increased by $3,750,000. Since it was es- 
tablished it has absorbed six other companies, mak- 
ing a total of 28. Its first report showed a profit 
of $2,025,000, which paid a dividend of Io per cent for 
the first 15 months on the ordinary shares. 
YORKSHIRE DYEWARE AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. 

The object of this combination, including about a 
dozen firms, is to have a common plan of action, 
but to leave each business as a distinct branch with’ 
its individuality. Capital $1,100,000. 

GLASGOW COAL AND IRON COMBINE. 


This is a combination under the name of John Dun- 
lop & Co. (1900), Ltd., with a capital of $2,750,000. 
It combines coal mines, iron works and chemical 
works for utilizing waste gases from the furnaces of 
the iron works, steel works, etc., in the neighborhood 
of Glasgow. 

THE UNITED INDIGO AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. 

An amalgamation of eight indigo manufacturers’ 
firms. Capital $1,250,000. 

COLLIERIES. 


A combination of the collieries in the neighborhood 
of Glasgow. Most of them already limited-liability 
companies. 

BRADFORD COAL MERCHANTS. 


This combine controls 90 per cent of the steam- 
coal trade, and a great proportion of the household- 
coal trade in the city of Bradford, which, with its 
suburbs, has a population of about 250,000. Capital 
$1,250,000, $500,000 of which is 5 per cent cumulative 
preference shares. Purchase price, $998,250. The 
amount of working capital left, after the purchase- 
money had been paid, was $700,000. This company 
is allied with other combinations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BORAX MONOPOLY. 


The Borax Consolidated, as it is called, aims at the 
control of this industry. Capital of $16,000,000. It 
owns works in Chili, Peru, California and England. 
Its profits for the twelve months ending September 
last amounted to $1,306,880, and it was announced 
that the company was buying up further properties 
to consolidate its monopoly. 


FLAX MACHINERY. 


A union of the largest manufacturers of machinery 
for preparing flax, hemp and jute, having businesses 
in Leeds and Belfast. Capital $6,000,000. Average 
yearly profits, $411,240. 


YORKSHIRE INDIGO DYERS. 


This combination represents almost all the dyeing 
businesses in Yorkshire, and is homogeneous, inas- 
much as it will supply its own dye materials through 
the businesses: which it amalgamates. Some of the 
firms have been established over 150 vears. The cap- 
ital is $3,000,000. 

YORKSHIRE SOAP-MAKERS, 


A combination of twelve Yorkshire businesses en- 
gaged in the manufacture of soap and packing cot- 
ton waste. Capital $2,000,000. 


YORKSHIRE WOOL-COMBERS. 


Practically all the wool-combers in Yorkshire. 
They are called an “association”—a favorite term for 
the combines. (“Unions” have earned a bad name 
and nothing else.) Thirty-eight firms are absorbed. 
Capital $11,000,000. There was a rush to subscribe, 
and the capital required was applied for several times 
over; but the result is disappointing. The promised 
profits have not been earned. The deferred shares 
get nothing for the first year.. The directors say that 
the falling off is due to the lack of wool for comb- 
ing, consequent on the depression in the worsted 
trade. And now depression in the worsted trade is 
to be met by a combine for that industry, which will 
no doubt work in with the wool-combers. 


VELVET AND CORD DYERS’ COMBINE. 


Known as the English Velvet and Cord Dyers’ As- 
sociation, Ltd. It is a union of 22 firms, which 
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raised their own capital. Previous to combination 
most of them yielded little profit. They now reap 5 
per cent. 

VELVET-CUTTING. 


Velvet-cutting is presumably not a large industry. 
The united velvet-cutters represent four firms, cap- 
ital $1,500,000. 

CALICO PRINTERS. 

Formed in December, 1899. This is one of the 
boldest and biggest of undertakings. No fewer than 
60 firms have combined, with the huge capital of 
$46,000,000. More than two-thirds of this capital 
was issued, but all except $10,666,660 was retained 
as purchase money. The flotation was too favorable, 
and there is now a “slump.” More works have been 
bought, but a monopoly has not been secured. In 
the meantime, we read paragraphs like this, which 
will have a familiar look to Americans: “In conse- 
quence of depression in the calico-printing trade, the 
combine has closed its works at Stalybridge and Hay- 
field and thrown 500 operatives out of work.” 

FINE-COTTON SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS. 

Capital, . $30,000,000. Thirty-one firms amalga- 
mated. It pays 10 per cent, and is doing well. It 
belongs to the group in which the Coats Thread 
Trust hold interests, and probably is controlled by 
that gigantic international combine. 


COAL AND IRON. 


The Doulais Iron Company, Guest Keen & Co., 
colliery owners, quarry owners, ironmasters, etc., and 
the Patent Nut and Bolt Company, iron and steel 
manufacturers, etc. Amalgamated capital $20,000,- 
ooo. This combine owns an iron ore company in 
Spain. 

LIME AND CEMENT. 

This combine embraces all the lime and cement 
and brick works in Bedfordshire. Capital $2,000,- 
000. 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRUSTS. 

None of the above companies are national; they 
have only local or limited monopolies. We now come 
to gigantic corporations which have an absolute mo- 
nopoly in their own fields. 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Floated as recently as the middle of July, the As- 
sociated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., em- 
brace 30 firms, and have working arrangements for 
three years with four others. Some of the constitu- 
ent companies were already amalgamations of others. 
They have 90 per cent of the business in the coun- 
try, and the remaining 10 per cent must necessarily 
combine or disappear. Capital $40,000,000. The 
combine has 19 directors and 14 managing directors. 
These gentlemen were, of course, the heads of the 
absorbed concerns. New machinery has been put 
down, and the combine promises well as a com- 
mercial concern. 


NATIONAL WALL-PAPER. 


All the manufacturers of wall-paper form one 
trust. The principal dealers have signed an agree- 
ment not to deal outside the trust—called the Wall- 
Paper Manufacturers, Ltd.—for seven years. The 
capital is $16,000,000, and less than half the amount 
was issued, so that the control remains in the hands 
of the promoters. From an industrial point of view 
this trust is in the strongest position of any combina- 
tion in the country. Unlike others, it has no fear of 
foreign competition. French, German and American 
goods have no sale in England—as width, length, 
style and everything differs. For that matter, so far 
as America is concerned, the British trust is making 
an 

AGREEMENT WITH THE AMERICAN TRUST 


in the same line. There is a large export trade in 
English-made wall-paper. Competition in the home 
trade was so keen that many houses became insolvent. 
The smaller mills were at once closed on the forma- 
tion of the trust. Prices were raised, but better 
goods are produced. The services of “drummers” 
were dispensed with, and the market is better con- 
trolled. Formerly firms produced inferior “job 
lines” of goods, partly for competitive purposes, 
partly to keep their mills going. That has been 


stopped. Production is not only equalized, but spe- 
cialized. Instead of one mill producing goods of 
various kinds and qualities, every mill has now its 
special line. The trust is protected against the dan- 
ger of strikes, as most of the labor is unskilled and 
unorganized. To begin with, many workmen were 
discharged ; but those who remained obtained regular 
employment and better wages. This trust promises 
to be one of the most successful yet established. 


THE BLEACHERS. 


The Bleachers’ Association, Ltd., is the latest and 
one of the biggest things in trusts that England has 
produced. It has a capital of $41,050,000, 49 direc- 
tors, and is an amalgamation of 53 firms. The 
bleaching trade is one of the oldest industries in Eng- 
land. Many of the firms that have sunk their in- 
dividuality in the trust have been established over a 
century. One dates from 1760, another from 1761, 
and fifteen were founded before the present century. 
The businesses merged in the trust have been suc- 
cessful, but the flotation was a failure. The end of 
July was an inappropriate time to raise money, and 
the underwriters had to take most of the stock. The 
trust, in its prospectus, said: “A few of the amal- 
gamated firms are dyers as well as bleachers, and 
the two businesses may be usefully and profitably 
continued side by side. There is, however, no in- 
tention of competing with the Dyers’ Association, 
Ltd., and in the case of the firm which carries on at 
one of its works piece-dyeing of the Bradford class 
the company (that is, the trust) has arranged to 
transfer the dye-works to that association.” 

This is a confession that there is an agreement 
between the two. Bleaching is a safe business, as 
the bleachers’ work is to bleach and finish goods for 
others. This means that there may soon be another 
ring of those who supply the bleachers with their 
work. It will be difficult to compete against the 
trust, as the scarcity of an adequate water supply 
and the stringent rules now enforced against river 
pollution, will make it almost impossible to estab- 
lish new works. 


THE INTERNATIONAL THREAD TRUST. 


The Coats combine is the first international indus- 
trial trust. Practically, the world’s output of sewing- 
cotton, except some of the finer kinds—the business 
in which is infinitesimal—is in its grasp. This trust 
is well known in the United States. It is associated, 
in fact, with 12 foreign manufacturing concerns, and 
is interested in, and has agreements with, the English 
Sewing-Cotton Company, floated in November, 1897, 
with a capital of $17,750,000, joining 15 firms, and is 


similarly allied with the Fine-Cotton Spinners and.- 


Doublers—a union of 31 firms, capital $30,000,000— 
and the American Thread Company, floated in Lon- 
don, in December, 1898, capital $18,600,000. This 
trust is proving a remarkable commercial success, 
and there is apparently no stoppage of its prosperity 
in sight. 

INTERCOMBINATIONS. 


Some of the combines have working arrangements 
with others, but they are not always on a footing 
that can be traced. Here is an illustration of the 
system of intercombination. The Bradford Dyers’ 
Association is in league with the Bradford coal ring. 
The Coats ‘vhread trust has affiliations with many 
companies. The dyers are also in agreement with the 
bleachers’ combine, as we have seen. 

Another phase of the combine system which applies 
chiefly to electricity undertakings is for the same 
ring to promote several companies under different 
titles. During the last session of Parliament four 
electric-power bills were promoted as coming from 
different companies, when, as a matter of fact, the 
directors were the same in each case. In the case 
of the County of Durham electric-power bill, there 
was more pluralism. The bill sought power—which 
it got—to supply current to “authorized distributors.” 
It attended only to the bulk, or wholesale, side of 
the business. But the promoters and directors also 
operated under other companies—two electric-light- 
ing works, two street railroad systems, and two light 
railroads in the same county; while they were in 
alliance with the Brush Electrical Engineering Com- 
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pany, of which some of them were directors. They 
can thus deal with themselves in several capacities, 
and multiply profits unnecessarily. 


WAR AND TRUSTS. 


It should be noted that most of the trusts and com- 
bines above described have been floated during the 
period of the war in South Africa and in China—be- 
tween November, 1899, and the present time—when 
the money market has been more or less disorganized 
and public confidence shaken. As a matter of fact, 
the joint-stock enterprises promoted during this pe- 
riod are just about half what they were in the previ- 
ous year, which means that the combines form a 
large part of them. It may be taken for granted that, 
but for the war, the number would have been far 
greater. A large number of combinations are just 
now in an embryo state, waiting for the opportune 
moment to come on the market. They include a hat 
manufacturing combination of 66 firms, with a cap- 
ital of $10,000,000. A combination of worsted spin- 
ners is in process of organization. It will represent 
128 firms, and have a capital of $90,000,000. 


THE JOINT-STOCK SYSTEM A CHECK. 


Two things make the organization and working 
of trusts in Great Britain different from the opera- 
tion of similar combinations in America. These are 
the joint-stock-company system and free trade. The 
first introduces an element of democratic control in 
finance in place of an autocracy; the other acts as a 
safety valve in the interest of consumers. In organ- 
izing trusts or localized monopolies in England, no 
doubt various kinds of persuasion and coercion are 
utilized; but once a company is formed, the methods 
adopted in America for consolidating and extending 
the combination would not work well. Cutthroat, 
death-dealing competition to destroy recalcitrant 
firms would not be possible; nor would the con- 
comitant of this method, high prices in places where 
monopoly had been established, be safe or expedient. 
Shareholders would not risk their dividends for a 
single year by this method of industrial warfare. 
Even if the independent shareholders did not control 
the combine, they are capable of exercising great in- 
fluence. ‘The position of a company organized on the 
joint-stock-limited-liability system is open to discus- 
sion in public meeting of the shareholders at least 
once a year. Adverse criticism on the part of a 
minority has an influence on the market. If the di- 
rectors who may be the chief holders do not furnish 
the information asked for, or justify their policy to 
the satisfaction of the independent shareholders, the 
stock will be at once adversely affected. It is possi- 
ble for a few to control the combination by se- 
curing a majority of the stock or shares; but that 
control will be in their own interest only so long as 
they behave themselves, and pursue a_ straightfor- 
ward, business-like policy. The accountants who act 
as auditors of limited companies occupy an inde- 
pendent position, which enables them to check 
crooked methods of finance. They are men of high 
professional standing, who could not be “squared” 
by unscrupulous directors. Their strength lies in 
their integrity; and it would not pay them, even if 
they were willing, to connive with directors to do 
what was not straightforward, or to mislead the pub- 
lic. If auditors find that the dividends are being 
paid without being earned from profits, or if deprecia- 
tion allowances are inadequate, or patents are not 
being written off, they will pass the accounts, but 
qualify their certificate. Any comment from auditors 
necessarily influences the stock in the market, which 
cannot be of benefit to the company or the directors. 
If in industrial concerns everything is not managed 
in a straightforward way, and investors are misled 
and deceived, they will lose confidence in such en- 
terprises and will not subscribe, which the trust 
organizers want them to do. The danger from one- 
man or ring control in these combinations is not 
great, as the abuses would lead to reaction. It 
should be remembered always that the organizers of 
the combines—the owners of the properties floated 
on the market—have more need of the independent 
investor than the investor has of them. The fact 
that the ordinary shares in the combines are gen- 
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erally only one pound in value shows that support 
is sought from small investors. 

The chief danger of the trust movement on the 
financial side, apart from that which would arise 
from mismanagement, lies in over-capitalization to 
start with, and over-estimated prospective profits. 
In other respects, the joint-stock-limited-company 
system, while its elasticity gives facilities for the 
formation of trusts, also acts in various ways as a 
check on abuses and the dangers of these great aggre- 
gations of wealth and power. 

FREE TRADE THE SAFETY-VALVE. 


On the formation of the combines, the owners of 
the businesses acquired can get a big haul from the 
public; but their profits after that, if they remain 
in the business, will depend on economies in methods 
of production and distribution from the creation of a 
huge industrial unit rather than on increased prices. 
The absence of competition may not always enable 
them to buy raw material cheaper, but unity of man- 
agement and absence of competition necessarily carry 
with them many potential economies which can be 
taken advantage ot. The margin for increase of 
price, however, is not large. Foreign competition 
would at once seize the opportunity that free trade 
gives to undersell the combine. Prices must, there- 
fore, be regulated, even were a national monopoly 
created, according to the prices at which foreign 
goods could be delivered in England. Free trade, 
therefore, acts as a safety-valve to the home con- 
sumers. Under the international monopoly of the 
sewing-cotton combine, the British consumer does 
not stiffer; as Mr. Archibald Coats, the president 
of the combine, stated at the last meeting of the 
company that the profits of the shareholders came 
from their investments and interests in fifteen for- 
eign companies, not from their home factories. This 
might be owing partly to over-capitalization, and 
partly to keeping down prices from the fear of com- 
petition. 

EFFECT ON BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


Consumers in England have not so much to fear 
from combines regulated by the Companies’ act, and 
held in check by free trade, as consumers in the 
United States. The tyranny of capital will be re- 
strained; and so long as the chances of competi- 
tion do not disappear, the combines will find that their 
safety lies in raising prices as little as possible. 
From an industrial point of view, they may exercise 
a stimulating influence. They will break down the 
conservatism which frequently characterizes British 
manufacturing methods. The best machinery will 
be introduced, new methods of production adopted, 
specialization carried out. It is probable, if the 
combines are under good management and specula- 
tion is discouraged, that this new phase in British 
industry may increase competition with other coun- 
tries in foreign trade, while it consolidates the mar- 
ket at home. 


KOK Ox 
Labor @ Trust SKirmish 


The inevitable conflict between organized labor and 
trust consolidation appears to be very near. There are 
many signs of rupture, but the most portentous in- 
volves the leading combination on each side. The 
great billion-dollar steel trust and its half million 
employes may engage in the first conflict. Skirmish- 
ing has already begun, in fact, and it seems to be 
only a question of time when a general engagement 
will begin all along the line. 

The confidence of the steel trust in its omnipotence 
is shown in the attitude of its managers in relation to 
the initial strike at Pittsburg. A strike was begun by 
the men employed in one plant because of the dis- 
charge of*certain workmen who had joined an asso- 
ciation distasteful to the trust. Now the threat is 
given out that unless the strikers at once return to 
work the plant will be moved to a distant point. That 
would cause the workmen to lose both their situations 
and the homes they have earned. A secondary threat 
is the closing of the mills for an indefinite period. 
On the other hand, the employes of the steel trust 
are apparently quite as determined as their employers 
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to win in the first battle between labor and the trusts. 
The president of the asociation of iron, steel and tin 
workers has declared that a strike in every plant will 
be ordered, if such action is necessary to win the 
fight. 

The skirmish at Pittsburg may not lead to a general 
engagement. The shrewd manipulators of the trust 
may conclude that it would not be wise to invite a 
conflict at so early a stage of the billion-dollar en- 
terprise. They may decide to make present conces- 
sions, in order more fully to intrench their position 
before precipitating the “irrepressible conflict.” 

The only way in which the steel trust, and all other 
trusts, can avoid conflict with labor, even tempor- 
arily, is by equitably dividing the increased profits 
resulting from combinations of capital. Managers 
of the trusts declare that the primary object of con- 
solidation is economy in production and increased 
revenue for the producers. As labor does its full 
share, as well as capital, in producing the economic 
result, it is rightfully entitled to an equitable share 
in the enlarged profits. Only by a just recognition 
of this fact can the conflict be avoided.—Los An- 
geles Herald. 


Tom L. Asis 


In the city of Cleveland, Toledo, and Columbus, 
Ohio, municipal elections were held on Monday, the 
results of which possess more than a local or even 
State interest. In each case the successful candidate 
for Mayor is a man who made his campaign on a 
platform which involved the attitude of the municipal 
authorities toward corporations engaged in public 
service, particularly the street-car companies, and 
which promises the people greater advantages from 
municipal oversight of such corporations in the fu- 
ture than in the past. The election of Tom L. John- 
son in Cleveland is the most striking. He made a 
great fortune through the protective system as a 
manufacturer of steel rails, and yet he advocates free 
trade. He largely increased this fortune through the 
consolidation and development of street-car lines in 
more than one city by such methods as are ordinarily 
pursued by the promoter, and yet he advocates cheap- 
er fares and larger concessions to the public in other 
ways. He is an extensive owner of real estate, and 
yet he was a bosom friend of Henry George, and 
has long been an advocate of the single tax. His line 
of action has been thus described by a friend: “He 
finds a certain state of things in society, and believes 
another state would be better for humanity. He ad- 
vocates this other state, but because of that he need 
not stand by and lose any opportunity that presents 
itself.” Mr. Johnson profited greatly by the prolong- 
ation of the factional controversy which has long 
waged among the Cleveland Republicans, the per- 
sonally upright candidate of that party being ham- 
pered by his affiliations with the old and objection- 
able McKisson machine.—The Nation. 
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In the Century Magazine Mr. Josiah Flynt writes: 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that every night in 
the year 10,000 free passengers of the tramp genus 
travel on the different railroads, and that 10,000 more 
are waiting at water tanks and in railroad yards for 
opportunities to get on the trains. 

“T estimate the professional tramp population at 
about 60,000, a third of whom are generally on the 
move, In summer the entire tramp community may 
be said to be ‘in transit. The average number of 
miles travelled daily by each man at that season of 
the year is about fifty, which, if paid for at regular 
rates, would cost say $1.00. 

Kk OK OX ; 

The old Romans held that it was lawful to be 
taught by the enemy. Let us then look into this 
inevitable system, and learn something about it. 
Will you? 

peek ee 

The benefactors of humanity are those who have 
great thoughts about her; but her masters and her 
idols are those who have flattered and despised her 
those who have muzzled and flattered her, inflamed 
her with fanatisism, or used her for selfish purposes. 
—Amiel. 
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Princeton, Ill., May 13, rgot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Enclosed find a clipping from yesterday’s Chicago 
American on “The Fallacies of Socialism.” You 
have been challenging Bryan, college professors, etc., 
for a debate on this subject; would be pleased to see 
you answer Mr. Creelman in your paper, THe CHat- 


LENGE. Yours respectfully, W. T. MerrivirH. 


[See No. 22.—H. G. W.] 
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Fullerton, Cal., May 15, 1got. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I can place about ten more of THE CHALLENGE 
in our community, for which please find cash en- 
closed. Should | find, however, after canvassing 
the community nearby thoroughly, that I can still 
place more postals, | shall certainly send for them. 
Wishing you and THe CuHaLience success, I am, 
yours fraternally, Wm. SCHUMACHER. 
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Santa Ana, Cal., May 10, 1901. 
Dear H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

I received your card and roll of sample CHat- 
LENGES all right, also postal subscriptions. I have 
not taken orders yet, but have distributed first roll 
of samples. This is, as you know, a Republican 
town, but I shall use my efforts as I can and shall 
be much pleased to further the good cause you have 
embraced, which is the only method of relief to the 
great industrial class. Yours faithfully, 

JoHN WoopHAUSE. 


Versailles, Ind., May 16, Igor. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Glad you will send Ankenbrock of 
Indianapolis some extras, for he is a Socialist hust- 
ler and a traveling man. I am in my 72d year, poor 
and have to work from 6 or 7 a. m. till 8 or 9 p. m., 
and scarcely get a support. Was a damn-fool Re- 
publican from ’68 to the ’go’s, but am doing penance 
nw by doing all 1 can to introduce justice—or So- 
cialism. I raternally, B. F. SPENCER. 
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Bellevue, Ky., May 13, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

Your five subscription postals for THE CHAL- 
LENGE received all right. I have sold one to my- 
self, for which find enclosed 25 cents in postage 
stamps, and I reckon I can dispose of the others. 
have had my eye on your paper for some time; it’s 
all right. Will push THE CHALLENGE as much as 
I can. Yours in the cause, H. N. LisTERMAN, 

Sec yo: DoE: 
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Anthony, Kan, May 7, Igor. 
Tur CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Your card with two sample copies (same num- 
ber) received. THE CHALLENGE needs no compliment 
from an old clod-hopper like myself, as I see it is 
highly complimented by men who are fully com- 
petent to judge of its qualities. I fear your mixing 
up with Bryan will not be any advantage to the 
cause of Socialism. W. J. Bryan has injured the 
cause of Socialism more than 10,000 poor, ignorant 
cusses like myself could do. 

Since June I have: secured 83 subscribers for 
the Appeal to Reason. We have a branch of the 
S. D. P. organized at this place, but only have a 
few members. I will do what I can to circulate 
Tue CHALLENGE. You have my best wishes for 


success. J. S. Farn. 
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Spottsville, Ky., May 13, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: The sample copy of THE CHAL- 
LENGE dated April 24, which you sent me, was re- 
ceived with postal card. For a long time I have 
heard of you as an able man and strong Socialist, 
but never saw anything of yours till now. Your 
paper is splendid and is indeed a challenge which 
few of the opponents of Socialism will be over- 
anxious to accept and enter into combat against 
you, except with misrepresentation and evasion. 

Your liberal and extraordinary offer to send five 
subscription postal cards, each good for one year’s 
subscription, for $1.25 is at once accepted, and I 
will try to extend circulation of the paper. 

You must not expect much from me, as I am 
82 years old now, very feeble from recent illness, 
and too blind to read or write with any satisfac- 
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tion, and with very limited means. This is written 
for me. I enclose P. O. money ordre for $1.50. 
Respectfully, S. W. LANGLEY. 


ArcatayjCal.. May, 1,, 190L,. 
Editor Tue CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find P. O. money order 
for $1.75, for which please send THE CHALLENGE 
to list enclosed. Your paper is a “hummer,” and 
you may count me a life subscriber if you keep up 
the present pace. There are a lot of people here 
whom it would take a sledge hammer to beat an 
idea into their craniums, but if we cannot reach 
them any other way, Comrades Morgan, Rockefeller 
& Co. will provide the hammer. Yours, for the co- 
Operative commonwealth, M. E. Swore. 
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Orlando, Fla., May 13, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

THe CHALLENGE is’ a paper that ought to be in 
the hands of every one, and I will make an effort to 
get you some subs about here if you will send 
me a few postal cards on credit, to be remitted 
for as fast as sold. 

You may send about five as a starter. I have 
100 copies of THr CHALLENGE ordered which I ex- 
pect in a few days. I notice your debate with 
Prof. Ferguson was to have come off on the gth. 
Shall watch impatiently for the copy of your paper 
giving particulars of the contest. 

Hope Bryan will come out and debate with you 
after awhile. I think nothing you could do would 
call attention to Socialism and jar the notion many 
people have imbibed that it is an impracticable 
dream so completely, as your plan of defying the 
chief adherents of the capitalist system to come on 
the platform and test the matter before the people. 
It puts them in a “hole” most effectually. 

Fraternally, W. C. GREEN. 


Valley Center, Cal., May 17, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Herewith I send you 5 subs to your truly estimable 
paper. I also enclose P. O. money order for $1.25 
to pay for same. I may be able to do more later. 
These parties are not Socialists, but I am deter- 
mined to storm the fort in the old party camps, and 
know of no better way than to send them some 
good Socialist paper. I am a blacksmith and don’t 
get a dollar unless I earn it at hard labor, and have 
no money to throw at birds, or to take a trip to 
Europe. Still I am willing to donate a part of my 
earnings to aid the cause of humanity. I hope to 
be able to get a list soon of those who will put up 
for their subscriptions. If Socialists who are able 
to pay for a good Socialist paper will not do so, 
I certainly will not “put up” for them; but old 
party-ites need converting, so I try to get them to 
read good Socialist literature, hoping they may “have 
a rush of brains to the head,” and from thencefor- 
ward use their common sense and reason to aid them- 
selves and all others by working and voting for So- 
cialism. Kindly and fraternally yours, 

J. S. Borpen. 
* OK Ox 


Chicago, Ill., May 7, r1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: The two bundles of 25 sent me at dif- 
ferent dates, received. Am more than pleased. Ac- 
cept my thanks. I am just tickled over its appear- 
ance and style. The world produces its geniuses 
at every proper occasion. For the $2.50 enclosed 
please send me copies, if possible, suitable for storm- 
ing a Republican section. I have been thinking of a 
scheme to circulate THe CHALLENGE here and be- 
lieve it would work well. If I could get a sufficient 
number interested, so that we could send for, say 
10,000 copies or more, then hire a horse and 
wagon and fill her up, the fuller the better, and let 
the outfit be accompanied by a couple of good voices 
on each side of the street, yelling catchy phrases 
and selling the copies at 1 cent. This plan, I be- 
lieve, would bring you many 50-cent subs. Many of 
the boys make a little two-by-four state affair their 
goods here. At a meeting of delegates last Sat- 
urday evening I told them I would be willing to 
sacrifice dollars to keep the Workers Call on its feet, 
but it would not be long before another sacrifice from 
the comrades would be required. It’s a losing game 
now—$7oo in debt. I said that the making of Social- 
ists was the chief aim, and this we could do at one- 
half the cost of what it is costing us now, with such 
papers as the Appeal and Tur CHALLENGE. Yours 
for the cause, M. JAcKeEr. 

2247 N. Leavitt St. 

[I will send 10,000 if you can sell them at rc each. 


—H. G. W.] 
* OK O* 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 16, 1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 
I have just read your able article on “The Trust 
Problem” in Tue CHALLENGE of April 24th, and I 
have but one amendment to offer thereto. At the 


close, in summing up, you say, “Delay is danger- 
ous,” and that is true; but you add “that we shall 
get Socialism, is certain, the only question being, 
shall we go over the falls or through the canal.” 
And this is true, except that, | think, should we 
delay going through the canal until we are forced 
to go “over the falls,’ we may land on Socialism, 
or on something else. In other words, if the natural 
evolution from private monopoly to public monopoly 
be obstructed until something occurs, similar to what 
John Brown did, for instance, and thus precipitate 
civil war, then the result can only be conjecutred. 
It may be Socialism; it may be anarchy; it may be a 
military despotism. Hence the expediency, the im- 
perative necessity of the speedy inauguration of So- 
cialism. J. H. Witson, 
Editor of the Indianapolis Times. 

[We may have anarchy for a while if we wish a 
fuss, but the inexorable law of economics will 
finally force centralization in business to reassert 
itself, and again conditions will force us to adopt 
Socialism.—H. G. W] 


* GK: ck 
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Brother H. G. Wilshire: 

I last night organized the Ottumwa Socialist Coun- 
cil and Library Club with 12 members. I have 
trusted out 9 of your 20 cards, of which I have 
not collected all as yet. I will collect every one 
and make returns as soon as possible. The daily 
and weekly papers here refused to publish anything 
for us. I am compelled to do the best I can, with 
a small band of common wage-earners who barely 
get enough to live on. I have been informed that 
political influence is being used to keep me out of 
work, so as to starve me out of the city. 

I will hold a meeting tomorrow in the Roofing 
hall, Church street, South Ottumwa, and Brother 
J. A. Shepherd of Bloomfield, Ia., a Christian min- 
ister, will lecture for us on Socialism from a biblical 
standpoint. His text will probably be the new com- 
mandment of Christ, which says, “Ye shall love one 
another even as I have loved you.” I shall try to 
arrange for a lecture there every Sunday afternoon. 
If you or any other speaker should ever come this 
way please let me know and I will try and arrange 
to entertain you or them, and prepare for a lecture. 
I am secretary and treasurer of the Ottumwa Coun- 
cil and Library Club. L. J. Smiru. 

So. Ottumwa, lowa. 

[You ought to work your press for free ads like 
I do the Los Angeles papers. Get arrested or 
hanged, anything—H. G. W.] 


Welaka, Fla., May 6, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: ‘1 am a very recent subscriber, 
but the more I read THe CHALLENGE the more 
hungry I get for the next. I enclose $1.25 and the 
names of five friends, to whom please send THE 
CHALLENGE for one year; a small contribution, but 
it comes from the heart. I am an old man and live 
among the sand hils of Florida, but being born:and 
raised in Switzerland, where true liberty and patriot- 
ism are not for sale, I sincerely sympathize with the 
noble efforts of those who so unselfishly struggle to 
teach the ignorant slaves of money the only road to 
freedom and happiness. Fraternally, 

E. Hurner, Sr. 
* Ok Ok 


Amo, Colo., April 26, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I am a worker for the cause and I admire the per- 
sistence and ability you display in teaching the pre- 
cepts of true political economy. Every issue makes 
many see the truth. Had Lord Macaulay under- 
stood the principles you advocate he would never 
have written his prophesy in which he declared that, 
“Tn a state where the supreme authority is entrusted 
to a majority of its citizens, told hy the head, sooner 
or later civilization or liberty must perish.” 

Yours truly, M. C. M. 


* Ok Ox 


Louisville, Ky., May 6, Igor. 

Dear Comrade Wilshire: Enclosed find money 
order for $1.75. Will send the balance, $3.25, as 
soon as I can dispose of the cards. I am a railroad 
baggageman; run between here and Nashville, Tenn. 
I am in a position to scatter a great deal of So- 
cialist literature, although I have to be careful. I 
have, in the last two years secured over 200 subs 
for the Appeal to Reason, besides lots of books and 
pamphlets. I never let an opportunity pass by; 
always keep my literature handy, and when a chance 
presents itself I get in my work. You will notice 
that the cards I have sold are scattered some dis- 
tance apart—2 in Nashville, 1 in Chicago and the 
balance in Kentucky. Now, Comrade, I intend to 
push Tur CHALLENGE all I can, and I believe I 
will be successful. I like your paper because you 
talk to the public like you were addressing a lot of 
big schoolboys, and I am satisfied that the more 
ridiculous you can make the people appear, the 


i 


greater will be your success. Talking about reason- 
ing with them; that’s nonsense! As Thomas Paine 
says, “Time makes more converts than reason.” 
Those who are reasonable beings don’t need to be 
eeepned with; common sense will show them the 
ight. 

You mentioned in your letter of a few days 
back that you would publish my letter which I sent 
you about the cards. If you do publish anything 
that I send you, just use initials. I don’t want 
my full name to be used at the present writing, and 
at this stage of the game we don’t want to make 
any mistakes. I am the one you mailed copies to at 
Bowling Green, Ky.; I sent in my subscription. En- 
closed you will find a list of names to whom I wish 
you to mail samples. They are all Socialists. You 
may have a few of the parties already. Yours, for 
the emancipation of both mind and body, 

Ps Ba Se? 


* OK OK 


H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

In your paper, THe CHALLENGE, of April 24, you 
have a poem which you entitle “The Twentieth 
Century Hymn,” the real title of which is “To 
Make Men Free.” You credit it to Lowell. The 
poem was written by me and first published in my 
column in the News. A short time ago I found 
one of my pieces going around the country credited 
to Ella Wheeler Wilcox. I am getting a little tired 
of this sort of thing. J don’t ask anybody to copy 
my stuff, but if they do I want the credit given where 
it belongs. From what paper did you clip the poem 
and where did you get the idea it should be credited 
to Lowell? The verses are not up to the Lowell 
standard and a mere glance at Lowell’s works 
would show you he never wrote this thing. 

Anything that is worth copying is worth giving 
the proper credit. Very truly yours, 

J. A. EnceErton. 

[Don’t know how you got in on Mount Olympus, 
but your ticket was good enough to let you in on 
Lowell’s name without question.—H. G. W.] 


* Ok O* 


Thorp Spring, Tex., April 13, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: I received the current 
issue of THe CHALLENGE and I think it the ideal 
for propaganda work, especially among those em- 
ployed on public works or those who labor for 
wages. I do not know how it will strike the farmer, 
the class to whom I am giving my attention. I find 
that the farmer who is doing pretty well is support- 
ing the present administration, while those who are 
pressed have given up. 

I will distribute all the sample copies you wish 
to send me. You might also send 20 cards. I will 
send money as fast as sold. We are having a hard 
fight here, but the leaven is taking slowly. Yours 
for a fair distribution of labor and produce, 

C. W. FREEMAN. 
* * x 


Waleska, Ga., March 21, 1go!. 
To Editor THe CHALLENGE, 
Los Angeles, Cal.:— 

Dear Sir: I have received a few copies of your 
interesting paper, and enclose fifty cents in stamps 
for one years subscription. } 

While I am at my desk, will ask you a question, 
purely informational, and trust I will see the answer 
in your paper: ‘Socialism teaches the equality of 
man—that all shall share equally in the world’s pro- 
duction—that Jesus Christ taught Socialistic doc- 
trine, etc. The question is: What did Christ mean 
when He said, “For ye have the poor always with 
you.” This seems to be in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples of Socialism. Please clear this to an unpreju- 
diced mind. Yours truly, L. M. Moore. 


* OK OK 


Medford, Ore., April 30, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

My Brother: Enclosed you will find order for 
$1.25, for which send THe CHALLENGE one year to 
each of the enclosed addresses. 

Will you remind your readers that for 60 years 
or more they have been sending bankers and law- 
yers to the legislative halls to make laws for us, 
but instead of making laws for us they have been 
making the laws for themselves. 


Respectfully, D. B. REAME. 


* OK Ox 


Ogden, Utah, April 25, 1901. 
West Newton, Mass., April 17, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: THE CHALLENGE was 
first brought to my attention by Mr. Eugene Hough 
of West Newton. I take quite a number of Social- 
ist papers, but think THE CHALLENGE is rather the 
best of them all. I like the tone and style of it 
very much and wish it a large circulation. Yours 

fraternally, Levi PARKER. 


The Challenge 


Roseburg, Ore., May 6, roor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: THe CHALLENGE is very much appre- 
ciated here. Hoping that it may be a mighty force 
for Socialism, I remain yours truly, 

H. M. Martin. 
x * x 


Newburyport, Mass., April 25, 19or. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Please find enclosed an amount 
to cover five yearly subscriptions for THe CHaAt- 
LENGE, which, in my opinion, has no superior, if an 
equal, as a Socialist publication. Yours for the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, 

Winrtetp P. Porter. 
* K Ck 


3515 Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— : 
Socialism is gaining around here ,and a few more 
stock market failures must help it along. THE 
CHALLENGE is the best edited and printed journal on 
Socialism in America. Very truly yours, 
James B. ELtisu. 
[Would be glad to see pamphlet you refer to.— 
H. G. W. 
* OK OK 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: In THE CHALLENGE I saw you were 
to phonograph a speech. Now, I have a_ barber 
shop and believe it would be a good scheme for me, 
as I have a good graphaphone. If you will make a 
speech on one of these I will send the blank and 
use it in my shop to get subs for your paper. By 
my sending the blank you cannot make any mis- 
take. I express it today. Yours in S. D. P., 

M. M. ScHorFievp. 

305 24th St., Ogden, Utah. 


* OK OK 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir and Brother: My utmost thanks for the 
sample copies of your bright journal, THe CHAL- 
LENGE. It meets the approval and support, I assure 
you, of every Socialist college student of the Na- 
tional Young Men’s Socialist League of America. 
Will hear your voice in Congress soon. Los Angeles 
is too distant. With respect, yours, 

NicHoLas KLeEIN, 

Vice-Pres. National Socialist League of America. 


Monticello, Ind., April 30, rgot. 
Editor Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: — 

Dear Sir: Find $1.00 in stamps enclosed to apply 
on subscription for THe CHALLENGE. I never saw 
this paper, but seeing your challenge to the “new 
Moses” in Coming Nation, I know its editor is of the 
“right stuff.” If you would send me two or three 
copies of THr CHALLENGE wherein you challenge the 
“new Moses,” I should highly appreciate it Yours 
very truly, (True-Blue Socialist) L. G. Gustave. 


x kK * 


Ft. Wayne, Ind., April 26, rgor. 

Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— q 
Sir: Your card received and filled with sub- 
scribers. You can take me off your pauper list and 
I thank you for past favors. Wouldn’t do without 
Tue CHALLENGE for four times the club rates. Send 
me another club list or card and I will get it filled 
and return to you. It is an easy matter after they 

read a sample of your paper. Yours respectfully, 

A. E. Evans. 

103 Jessil St. ¢ 


* Ok Ox 


Benton Harbor, Mich., April 21, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: This morning I listened to the farewell 
address of the minister in our Universalist church 
who will speak next Sunday night in the opera house 
on Socialism, and who says hereafter he will work 
for the brotherhood of man. He will have a good 
support and will bring results. The thing is cer- 
tainly very much alive and will soon move rapidly. 
Hoping you and your paper every success, I am 
yours truly, G. B. Marsac. 

110 Nowlen St. 


* OK ok 


Thorp Spring, Tex., April 28, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

If you will furnish me subscription cards for THE 
CHALLENGE at 25 cents I will solicit for both papers, 
putting both at 50 cents. I can thus get THe CHat- 
LENGE into the hands of a class who are hard for 
you to reach, and I think, with your clear-cut and 
forcible presentation of scientific Socialism and my 
Scriptural presentation of the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Fatherhood of God, we can do a good work. 
What say you? If you approve, send cards and I 
will remit as fast as disposed of. Yours truly, 

C. W. Freeman. 


Waleska, Georgia. 
Munsey’s Magazine. 111 Fifth Avenue. 
The Argosy. 
The Junior Munsey. 
New York, April 26, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, ’ 
Tue CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Replying to yours of the 13th, we 
would be glad to have you publish in THe CHat- 
LENGE an acknowledgment of our article by Mr. Mc- 
Ewan, which you used without credit. We thank 
you for sending us your article on “The Trust,” 
which we read with much interest. Very truly 
yours, Frank A. MuNSEY. 

* * 


. Kent, Wash., May II, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Subscription cards received and 
sold. Please find enclosed P. O. order for $1.25 to 
pay for same. Send me five more. It is a picnic to 
sell subscription cards for THE CHALLENGE. 

No, you are not taking up too much space with 
Mr. Bryan, for Mr. B. is a sort of bell-weather, and 
a whole lot of people will follow him. But you are 
wasting valuable space reproducing what the Los 
Angeles Times says about you and Socialists. 

What the Times says ahout Socialism would have 
the same effect that a fish would barking at a train. 
Tue CHALLENGE has a world-wide crculation. What 
about the Times? 

May God help you in the noble cause—but not the 
same God that is helping murder the Filipinos! 

W. H. VINEYARD. 
*x* * * 


Dr. L. West. Dentist. 
201 N. 3d St., Monett, Mo., April 24, 1901. 
Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

Please send me some sample copies of your car- 
toon issue or some one issue or more, that I may 
catch some subscribers that are not afraid to read 
so radical a sheet. 

Tue CHALLENGE is all right in its course. Keep 
at it. Such blows as you are striking will, after 
a while, jar something loose. I believe your paper 
to be a better propaganda sheet than any we have 
had before. Yours truly, Dr. L. West. 


x ok Ox 


Arkansas City, Kan., May 11, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I received a copy of THE CHALLENGE and was 
very much pleased with it. It is so high-toned and 
unique that I don’t see how anyone can help but 
like it. I will do what I can to increase its circula- 
tion. Enclosed please find P. O. order for $5 to pay 
for 20 postal cards. It might be a good plan to 
send me about 25 sample copies. Yours for the 
cause, W. J. Stewart. 

Box 128. 

oe ek ee 
Houston, Texas, May 6, 1901. 

My Dear Wilshire: Your paper fills a void in 
nature that has long needed filling. Nothing could 
have been devised by human ingenuity to do the work 
as well. Keep up at this rate and soon we will have 
a Galveston storm. I send you the names of a few 
live people as subscribers. 

Some of our citizens are in the financial condi- 
tion that brings them to the mourners’ bench. 

Yours truly, H. W. NE Lson. 


412 Hill St. 
* OK OK 


Mo Valley, Iowa, April 29, Igor. 

Comrade Wilshire: Enclosed please find stamps 
for subscription to THe CHALLENGE. | saw your 
ad in the Appeal to Reason. 

It doesn’t look like the “Boy Orator of the 
Platte” will come out and compete for money or 
fame; he knows what he is up against. Yours for 
success in the cause of humanity and Socialism, 

Watter E LLIN. 


Box 395. rag toeets 


Selma, Cal., April 28, rgor. 
Mr. Wilshire :— 

Please send your paper for one year to the under- 
signed, also your bill for the same. Be of good 
courage. Men who love truth and justice are with 
you and their numbers are rapidly increasing. 

Yours, J. E. Turner. 
* *K * 


Grass Valley, Cal., April 30, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I received a sample copy of THE 
CHALLENGE yesterday. I am taking three Socialist 
papers now, but the make-up of your paper impresses 
me so favorably that I enclose money order for $1.25 
for three subs and two copies to yours respectfully, 

W. E. Parsons. 
* * 
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THE SAD CASE of LYMAN ABBOTT 


New York, May 20.—‘Socialism argues,” declared the Rev. Dr. Lyman Ab 
bott, in the pulpit of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, “that so long as private prop- 
erty exists, so long will there be ambition and striving for wealth on the part 
of individuals. When we have destroyed this, says the Socialist, and made every- 
thing into one state—in other words, when we have abolished Mr. Carnegie and 
established Mr. Croker, all will be well.” 

Why, Lyman Abbott, you naughty little renegade. Don't you 
remember that when I called on you, some ten years or more ago 1n 
New York City, you and I were quite at one on Socialism. If you 
don't, I do. You were apparently not only greatly interested in 
Socialism, but also in seeing me come out of the West with a mis- 
sion. You even asked me to take luncheon with you at your club. 
We parted with mutual protestations of fond regard, and you were, 
I think, going to make another appointment for me to continue 
your education, but somehow it never came off. There is where 
you missed it, let me tell you. lf you had been in my fold for a few 
hours longer, you could have never made such an egregious ass of 
yourself as you are now exhibiting. Just to think what your theory 
leads you to. Nothing more nor less than blasphemy. Just think 
of that, Lymy, and pause before you lose your immortal soul. You 
think Iam joking. Why, I never was more serious. You practically 
say that Dick Croker is a nice little white angel. You deny you said 
so? Well, I will prove it. Now nobody can live on this earth unless 
he eats. Do you agree to my premises? All right. Now, nobody 
can eat unless he has money to buy food. ‘That is, nobody, unless he 
is an angel who don’t eat at all, that is, outside of the penitentiary. 
You may think Dick should be in jail right now, but as long as he 
isn’t, you must admit he must get money for food, somehow. Now, 
how does our Dicky bird get his crumbs? Blackmail? I don’t like 
to make rude guesses, so let blackmail be your guess, Lymy. Well, 
who does Dicky blackmail? Well, whoever it is, he or she must 
have some privilege or business that is worth paying the blackmail 
to protect it. It may be a street car company that don’t want its 
fares reduced. It may be a saloonkeeper who wishes to sell whisky 
illegally. It may be a faro dealer who wishes to be undisturbed. It 
may be a courtesan—well, in fact, it may be almost anybody as 
things are today under our capitalistic system. Do you remember, 
Lyman, you man of God, that you wrote a very sensible article which 
appeared in the Forum about ten years ago, entitled, “Industrial 
Democracy”? In that article you showed most clearly the necessity 
of democracy applied to our industrial life, and while you did not 
call it Socialism, 1 must say that I cannot remember that your 
“Industrial Democracy” was anything but Socialism. That was 
your solution for the social problem in those days. Have you 
changed your program? Now, suppose that we had this “Industrial 
Democracy” of yours, would you kindly tell me how Dicky Croker 
would be able to blackmail people? Would he not die a natural 
death like a louse on a dead animal? ‘There would be no capitalist 
owning a street railway for him to terrify into giving up money to 
be protected against his threat of adverse legislation. The city 
would own its own railways, and certainly it would not pay anyone 
to prevent its rates of fare being reduced any more than it would 
pay today for preventing legislation aimed at lowering city water 
rates. I have heard of the president of a private gas company paying 
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a boss to prevent gas rates being lowered, but I never heard of a 
mayor of a city which owned its own gas works paying a boss to 
prevent the passage of such a law. Now, Lyman, frankly you im- 
pressed me as being an earnest, God-fearing man, when last we met. 
You don’t wish me to think differently of you now, do you, dear 
child? Don’t you think when you go to your little bed tonight, after 
you read this letter, that you had better search that heart of yours a 
bit and see if it is in the right position? Here you are now, before 
the great American public, editing a paper with a large circulation, 
preaching sermons that are telegraphed all over the country as being 
worthy of consideration by people of intelligence, and yet you must 
feel in your own heart that you are either going into your dotage or 
that you have sold your honor for a smirk of approval from some 
rich old ladies in your circle of acquaintances. I don’t know which 
you would prefer my thinking about you, and I wish to impress upon 
you, too, that I am simply expressing the thoughts of thousands of 
others who have been following your aberrations on public questions. 
You must know that Croker is simply a parasite upon the capitalist. 
With the disappearance of the capitalist under your suggested system 
of “Industrial Democracy,” there would be nothing for Croker to 
prey upon and he would necessarily die a natural death. If you have 
anything to say in reply to this, | will agree to pay you just double 
your regular rate per word for a thousand words. Call at my busi- 
ness office, 2525 Park Row Building. It is very convenient to your 
own sanctum. However, Lyman, I very much fear you are like all 
renegades, a coward. Still, my offer is open for you to prove that I 


am mistaken. 
x * xX 


NOT PATENT LAWS THAT THREATEN 


Col. Richard J. Hinton writes me suggesting that a modifica- 
tion of the patent laws would do much toward alleviating condi- 
tions. He says that the telegraph and electric companies would be 
shorn of half their power if they were not buttressed by patent !aw 
protection. 

Now, as a matter of fact, from my own knowledge, and that is 
gained from those well posted in electricity, I would say that patents 
really are a very small stock in trade for any big company. The big 
company depends on its money, and money alone, for its success in 
the great industrial operations. I think you could throw open every 
single patent in the country absolutely free to all who wished to use 
them, and there would not be a single great corporation particularly 
affected. I think that the Western Union Telegraph Company de- 
pends upon its strength from its well-known habit of instituting 
ruinously low rates to kill off would-be competitors. 

The Standard Oil kills off competitors in like fashion. I would 
like Col. Hinton to mention specifically in detail what the patents 
are that he thinks protect the great corporations. ‘This patent busi- 
ness sems to worry a great many people who have the same idea as 
Col. Hinton, but I have never been able to get them down to book 
and chapter. The future of industry is certainly combination on the 
largest scale. Would Col. Hinton suggest that doing away with 
patent laws would overturn the great law of the economy of produc- 
tion on a large scale? If he admits that this law will prevail, then 
why does he harp on patent laws as being anything more than at 
best a very ephemeral support of certain corporations? It is the 
great natural law toward centralization that we must consider, not 
the petty patent laws of man. If the future is to be such as deline- 
ated, then I ask the Colonel who does he want to be at the head of 
industry, a captain by right of birth, a son of Rockefeller, or a cap- 
tain by right of election by the people and subject to recall at their 


will any time? 
Ok ae 


FLOORING UNCLE RUSSY 


Mr. Flint, of the Rubber Trust, meets with figures Mr. Sage’s warning that 
the industrial consolidations are overcapitalized. He refers Mr. Sage to a list of 
forty-seven of the most prominent trusts, and says: 

“He will find that the industrials, almost without exception, are worth a 
great deal more. judged by their earning capacity, than they are selling for in the 
open market. Some of these industrials are earning over 25 per cent a year on 
their market values, and the average for the entire forty-seven is 13.6 per cent. 
How does this compare with Manhattan Elevated, which Mr. Sage would, no 
doubt, tell everybody is a good investment? Manhattan Elevated earns 4 per cent. 
Even more astonishing than the earnings on the market value are the earnings 
on the par value. A very popular impression exists that industrials are com- 
posed principally of water. The best answer to this is, that the forty-seven com- 
panies included in the appended table show an average earning rate of 7.44 per 
cent on their total capitalization at par. . ... . 

“Taking thirty-seven railways, including the best properties in the market, 
they show an average rate of earnings on their market value of 4.85 per cent, and 
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on their par of total capitalization of 4.85 per cent. On the face of it, this would 
show a very substantial situation so far as the railroads are concerned, placing 
them as a whole almost on a level with government bonds.” 

A stock has a market value according to the buyer’s estimate 
of its ability to pay dividends. The cost of the plant has nothing to 
do with its value. ‘The corner of Wall street and Broadway was 
once worth one dollar, but it is worth a million today. There is no 
more water in the value of the Broadway surface street car railway 
than there is in the value of a Broadway lot. 

The steel trust properties can be reproduced for 300 millions, 
but as long as nobody dares build a competing plant, its value de- 
pends entirely upon what it can earn, and ‘thas nothing to do with its 
cost. 

James J. Hill has quite the correct idea when he says: 

“A property is not necessarily worth only what it presents in the way of 
real estate, building, and plant. It is worth rather what it represents in earning 
capacity ; and, if, under a combination, its earning capacity is trebled, becausg of 
the economy of production, it is not unreasonable to say that its value has been 
trebled, even though nothing tangible has been added to its material assets.” 


Poor old Uncle Russell Sage is completely floored by the new 
conditions. He plaintively cries: 

“They had better remain content with the old-fashioned system of honest 

competition, under which we have grown great as a nation and prosperous as a 


people.” 

Why, my dear old Uncle Russy, won’t you know we can’t go 
back? Competition is dead, drowned to death with the flood of 
capital. It’s just such mean old curmudgeons as you with a cham- 
pagne income and a cold water appetite that has caused the trouble, 
too. If we could only get rid of our incomes, somehow—waste it 
in any old way—we would not have such a plethora in our industrial 
field; but we can’t. We have too much machinery of production, 
and we had to form our combinations to prevent over-production of 
the goods they made. Now, Uncle Russy, if you and Ponty Morgan 
and the rest of you rich old codgers had only formed sufficiently 
extravagant habits, when you were in the days of your gilded youth, 
to “spend” all your income instead of ‘‘saving” it when it was not 
wanted where it was “saved,” there might be some sense in not ask- 
ing us to combine, but you didn’t, and so we are up against it. I 
don’t suppose, Uncle Russy, that you ever thought that the “savings” 
of the rich would be their destruction. No, Uncle Russy, you never 
thought about much of anything but “saving,” and after you had 
“saved” you thought you had done your whole duty. Perhaps you 
were right. Society needed its curmudgeons like you to hasten the 
day of Socialism, so, Uncle Russy, you have really done as much for 
humanity as any man, looking at it in a certain way. However, I 
would now drop you a hint. You have “saved” enough. The ball 
is rolling so fast that the little you can do to help it along won’t 
count for much. I advise you now to try to enjoy your life by turn- 
ing over a new leaf and “spending” something. You might send me 
a cheque for a million, and I would show you more editorial stunts 
for it than you ever dreamed one man by his unaided brain could 


ever perform. 
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WILL BE GLAD TO MEET MR. JOHNSON 


Cleveland, O., May 18, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Referring to your challenge to W. J. Bryan, to debate, I take 
it you are sincere in your efforts to bring about such a meeting and that you 
do not necessarily limit your challenge to Bryan or to the propositions stated 
therein. 

Now, believing in your sincerity in this regard, it is my purpose in writing 
you to suggest that you endeavor to arrange a meeting with another man, whose 
star is rising and bids fair to soon eclipse that of the “fearless orator,’ one who 
stands forth as the champion of the toiling millions and who has for his shibbo- 
leth, “Equal rights for all, special privileges to none,” with Henry George’s 
Single Tax as the means of righting existing evils. I refer to the Hon. Tom L. 
Johnson, the recently elected mayor of Cleveland, O. 

I wish to suggest that you issue a challenge to Mr. Johnson, giving him the 
privilege of naming the propositions for debate, and that the meeting take place 
in this city when you reach this vicinity, which I understand you expect to do in 
the not distant future. 

There need be no offer of money in connection with this challenge, Mr. 
Johnson being at least as well provided for in this regard as you are, and spends 
a great deal in inculcating the theories of Single Tax in the minds of the people 
in a variety of ways, and I have no doubt would welcome a debate with you as 
a very effective method of spreading his doctrines. 

Trusting my suggestion will meet with your approval, I beg to remain, 

Yours truly, W. B. SLusseEr. 


44 Arlington street. 

Mr. Wilshire had already challenged Mr. Johnson to a debate 
prior to the receipt of the foregoing letter, which arrived the day 
after Mr. Wilshire left for a visit to the Grand Cajfion. A reference 
to the first page of this issue will show that Mr. Wilshire has arrived 
at the conclusion that further attempt to draw Mr. Bryan into a 


debate on the great question of the proper disposition of the trusts 
would be futile, and is ready to meet anyone who disputes his con- 
tention that the only proper solution of present conditions lies in 
the national ownership of ‘the trusts, and not in their restriction or 
destruction. If Mr. Slusser can aid in bringing about the debate 
between the two gentlemen, I have no doubt that he will confer a 
favor on Mr. Wilshire that will be duly appreciated.—Bynon. 
RA ae 


AAN OPPORTUNITY TO DO BUSINESS 


I notice that in one of his addresses, recently, President Mc- 


Kinley made the following true statement : 

The American people only want what is right. They are not asking for 
the impossible. They are not asking that the government shall take care of them, 
but they are asking that the government shall legislate and so administer on 
the affairs of the people as to give them the fullest opportunity for their own 
development, the development of the country, and for the realization of their 
best and highest hopes and aspirations. That is what the majority of the Ameri- 
can people want. They want a chance to do business, and with that they will 
do the rest.” 

Yes, Mr. McKinley, that’s just what we want, a chance to “do 
business.” Just now we think that Rockefeller, Morgan & Co. are 
preventing us from “doing business.” We think they are elbowing 
us out of the field. If we could have that “fullest opportunity” to 
develop our own country for ourselves, instead of for Rockefeller, 
we would have no kick coming. We don’t want the government to 
take care of us. We simply wish the government to see that we have 
an opportunity of taking care of ourselves. Just now the govern- 
ment seems to busy itself seeing that we take care of Rockefeller, 
and after that is done we are told to never mind about caring for 


ourselves. 
KOK OK 


IMPORTANCE of CHEAP PRODUCTION 


It’s very funny how even a million-dollar-a-year man will 
make a fool of himself when he attempts to discuss economic prob- 
lems. Schwab explains that the reason of the billion-dollar trust in 
steel is the very simple one that a big concern can operate more 
economically than a small one. He says, “It is much more econom- 
ical, proportionately, to run three machines under one roof than it is 
to run one.”’ Now if this is true, and of course it is true, it would 
seem to be a rational conclusion that the trust, being able to manu- 
facture cheaper, should be able to comand the market simply by 
virtue of the “three-roofs-in-one” proposition. 

Oh, no. This would be quite too absurd a conclusion. The 
trust don’t command the market by any such means. Schwab said 
that, but he meant you to forget what he said within five seconds. 
His conclusion is, “No matter how great a (combination of) indus- 
try may be, it cannot hold its trade unless it controls some peculiar 
process or patent.” It sems to me that the “peculiarity” of being 
the “biggest” should be quite a sufficient “process,” if it gives you 
the means of manufacturing the cheapest. ! 

What’s the difference, when you can command the market by 
virtue of being able to sell cheaper, whether you have this virtue 
owing to “bigness” or a “‘patent’’? 

The buyer don’t care how you are able to sell cheaper. He 
don’t care whether you sweat your labor, steal your raw material, 
swindle your creditors, have a big plant, or have a good patent. The 
thing that determines him to buy of you is that you quote the lowest 
price. If the steel trust can do this, it will hold the market; if it 
can’t, it will lose it. If it loses its market, then Ponty and Rocky 
will lose a billion dollars. When they lose that billion, there will be 
grass growing on Wall Street. But let no man get ready to pasture 
his cow in that lane upon faith of any grass there this summer. 

ae ee 


ROCKY’S HARD PROBLEM 


John D. Rockefeller visited his son John’s Fifth-Avenue Sunday-school re- 
cently and addressed the young people in the following strain: “I believe a gift 
than which no other is more valuable is the gift of honest labor—giving a man 
steady employment. I am engaged in a business that for thirty years 
has paid out each working day an average of $60,000 or $70,000 in money, or 
about $22,000,000 or $23,000,000 each year, to laboring men. For thirty years 
of the forty that I was in that particular business, the aggregate so paid was 
between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000. And that I regard as the best kind of 


giving.” 
Iam glad to see Rocky take this view of “giving.” He is dead 


right a man will want a job rather than a Carnegie library every 
time he is out of a job. When we have our next depression in busi- 
ness, I hope Mr. Rocky Rock will please remember his talky-talk 
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about the value of steady work to the laborer. lf Rocky Rock can 
keep them in a job, then I lose my job as editor of a paper which 
predicts he can’t. Please make a memorandum, Rocky, that I am 
going to remind you of your speech in about two years or so, when 
people will be clamoring for that ‘‘steady work” which you say is so 
valuable. You are comfortably off, Rocky, old man, but when it 
comes to providing work for three or four million men when there 
is no work, you will find plenty of use for all your hundred million 
a year income. ‘That would only give 300,000 men a dollar a day. 
What will become of the odd millions? This will be your problem, 
Rocky. You have now bought America, and we, your serfs, go with 
the soil. We will be content as long as you give us a job, but we will 
listen to no excuse from you when you find you cannot do it. When 
the last period of “hard times” was here, the people did not know 
whom to blame. ‘They looked upon it as something like a visitation 
from God as a famine or epidemic of cholera. The next time we 
have one, however, Rocky, every hand will be pointed at you and 
Ponty. You had better be thinking what you are going to do. 
Remember, that it requires more generalship to lead an orderly 
retreat than it does a successful charge. 
Sa po 


BOLTON HALL’S PIPE DREAM 


Mr. Bolton Hall keeps worrying me about taking up his theory 
that the greater balance of trade in our favor, the poorer we must 
get. This attitude seems so supremely absurd when every day we 
hear of Americans buying up something or other from foreigners, 
the funds therefor which can only come from the profits of. their 
international trade. 

How does Morgan pay for Leyland Shipping Companies? Does 
Mr. Hall hear of any foreigners coming over here and buying out 
Rockefeller or Vanderbilt or Gould? 

Of course, the whole thing is immaterial from the Socialist 
standpoint whether one nation or another is becoming industrially 
predominant, as far as their fundamental theories go. The point of 
interest to them is simply one of determination where the revolution 
will begin. If Europe is besting America, as Mr. Hall dreams, then 
it simply means that the social revolution will begin in Europe and 
spread from there to America. On the other hand, if America is 
besting Europe, as | and Ponty Morgan and other distinguished 
financiers and scientific Socialists declare, then we will have the 
honor of seeing the revolution start in our own country. ‘here is 
no chance for the Single-Tax, Mr. Hall, no matter how you look 
at it. 

i i Maa 
PRESIDENT SCHWAB’S DOOMING TOUR 


President Schwab of the Steel Trust is now on a “trip of inspection” through 
the Mahoning, Shenango and Ohio valleys. The object of the trip is to decide 
how many of the iron and steel works in those valleys shall be shut down because 
their output can be more cheaply produced at Pittsburg. 

The trip, which is expected to occupy a week, will, says the dispatch that 
announces it, “settle the fate of many of the small mills in the Ohio towns, as 
well as those of the valleys, and will probably result in some changes of im- 
portance.” 

In other words, Mr. Schwab is now on a tour that means a large loss of 
taxable property and a consequent destruction of the prosperity of many now 
flourishing towns; the loss of their employment by large numbers of men; the 
transfer of those who are not dismissed altogether to Pittsburg, compelling them 
to break up their present homes and begin life anew. Aside from the distress 
which this implies for thousands of now happy workers, the cost of removing 
their families and their furniture to Pittsburg will be no small item for them. 
Will Mr. Schwab’s trust pay for it? 

As a result of the great saving of money—to the trust—effected by Mr. 
Schwab’s dooming tour, it will of course be possible to make steel goods very 
much cheaper in the concentrated plants at Pittsburg. But that will not help 
the injured towns where the small works have been closed, nor compensate the 
men who lose their jobs altogether, nor pay the heavy moving expenses of the 
men transferred to Pittsburg. And it does not yet appear that the prices of steel 

goods will be any lower to consumers. The only change in them since Mr, 
Sclaak began making his “great economies” has been upward. 
F Thus wails the New York World. I would like to ask what 
The World proposes to do about it. Would it have all those little 
iron works kept in operation, even though confessedly more expen- 
sive, simply to give people a job? If it says yes, then I would ask 
why The World uses Hoe presses and linotype machines. Don’t it 
use machines to save labor? If so, why should not other people? 
Don’t The World think it would be more sensible if we would adopt 
a system of society that would allow us to use the best methods of 
production without endangering people with starvation? Machines 
don’t eat, and men do. One would naturally think that just on 
account of a machine being a servant that don’t eat, that there ought 
to be more food to go around among men. Would The World 
insist upon the machines being taught to eat in order that men could 


eat? Why should not men eat what the machines don’t? 
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THE RIGHTS of THE INDIVIDUAL 


As will appear on another page of this issue of THE CHALLENGE, 
the stand taken by the editor has been sustained by the court, and the 
right of citizens to peaceably assemble and discuss matters of public 
concern has been fully established, in so far as Los Angeles is con- 
cerned, at least. 

‘Lhe rights guaranteed to the individual are not to be lightly in- 
vaded, either by the state or the municipality, and it is more to rebuke 
the careless but none the less unlawful tampering with those rights by 
the municipal authorities than for the sake of gain, that the editor of. 
‘THE CHALLENGE has instituted suit against the city of Los Angeles for 
the sum of $10,000 damages for false imprisonment. 

Under the Constitution of the United States the liberty of the 
individual while engaged in a lawful act, is a sacred thing, and is not 
to be jeopardized by the legislation of a state or municipality; and the 
mere fact that such legislation is due to the ignorance of the law-making 
body is in no sense an excuse for any damage inflicted upon the citizens. 

But the attempt to restrict free speech is not due to ignorance. 

Any lawyer who has sufficient intelligence to fill the office of city 
attorney knows that an attempt to despoil the citizen of the right of a 
free and untrammeled expression of his opinion is in direct contraven- 
tion to the Constitution of the United States, and is therefore illegal 
and criminal. 

Wherever such attempts are made, it is because the pressure of an 
unscrupulous class, that objects to the discussion of public affairs by 
the dissatisfied element of the community, from personal reasons, is 
so great upon the law-making body that such arbitrary laws are passed, 
not with any idea that they are legal or just, but with the view of in- 
timidating the citizen from exercising his inalienable rights. 

Such is the case in Los Angeles. 

It is idle for the city attorney to declare that he can concoct an 
ordinance that will deprive an individual of the rights guaranteed to 
him by the highest law of the land, and no one accredits him with such 
conceit or ignorance. 

It is a case of an easy compliance on the part of the city attorney 
with the dictates of a city council eager to cater to the demand of a 
capitalistic press for the suppression of the discussion of a remedy for 
the industrial and social conditions in this country, and in this hasty 
and unprofessional compliance the city attorney is working a wrong 
against the people that should be rebuked. 

It is to administer such a rebuke—to protest against the indignity 
of arrest while in the lawful pursuit of a legitimate calling—to reaffirm 
and maintain the right of free speech as handed down to us by our 
fathers, the most sacred heritage of time, the essence and soul of the 
American nation—that this suit is brought, and it will be carried to 
the highest tribunal in the land if defeated in the lower courts, and 
if ultimate defeat is the result it will be defeat in the cause of the com- 
mon citizen against that despotic class which is constantly on the alert 
to throttle individual rights and to substitute for our democratic form 
of government a plutocracy that would brazenly deprive the people 
of this nation of the rights and privileges given them by the Constitu- 
tion. —A. B. Bynon. 

eee 
$150,000,000 CARNEGIE SECURITIES BURNED 


PirrspurG, May 14.—After supplying fuel for a furnace for a week, securities 
representing $150,000,000 of Pittsburg wealth lies smouldering in the great 
armor-plate vault of the Union Trust Company. 

They were the gilt-edged securities, 54,000 in number, of the Carnegie Com- 
pany, the greatest industrial corporation in the world until the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed. They were of such bulk that they would com- 
pletely fill to the ceiling a room 6x12. For a round week there was kept busy a 
force of men to feed the furnace fire which destroyed the securities. 

Of the Carnegie bonds there were $160,000,000, but less than $10, 000,000 were 
not turned in to the trust company. Part of these may be accounted for in the 
$5,000,000 bond trust of Andrew Carnegie for the Homestead, Duquesne and 
Braddock Carnegie libraries and for a death, accident and pension fund for the 
men of the Carnegie Company. 

The bonds destroyed had face value varying from $1,000 to $20,000. Their 
receipt and filing for the Union Trust Company vault fire was the work of a 
month for the bank employes. 

Some day Morgan’s steel bonds, that have been issued in place 
of the old Carnegie bonds, will go up in smoke just the same way. 
No parchment is strong enough to hold the American people in 
bondage when the bond age is over. (I don’t do this very often. My 
extreme youth is my only excuse.—H. G. W.) 

ok oK * 

When Siegfried, in the “Nibelungenleid,” after a most severe 
battle, defeats and kills the dragon, he inherits its tremendous 
strength. It is the same with the trusts. When Uncle Sam defeats 
Uncle Ponty Morgan he will inherit his financial strength. Give 
Uncle Sam Uncle Ponty’s sack and he would be a world-beater. 


x * OX 
TRUSTS IN ENGLAND 


The article headed “Some Recent Combines,” on page 4 of this 
issue, is a continuation of the very interesting article in the last 
number by Robert Donald, on “Trusts in England.” 


THE SPREAD OF SOCIALISM 
By Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., in The Outlook. 


It is now seventeen years since Professor Ely’s 
“French and German Socialism in Modern Times” 
brought the substance of the Socialistic programme 
clearly before the American public. Something had 
been known, in a general way, about Socialism, but 
up to this time it was little more than the shadow 
of a name. Professor Ely’s popular exposition was 
followed by the more elaborafe criticisms of Emile 
de Laveleye and John Rae, by translations of 
Schaeffle’s works, by Gronlund’s “Co-operative Com- 
monwealth,” and by a great many other popular 
discussions, most of them adverse to the Socialistic 
theories. One of the most succinct and philosophic 
statements of the nature of Socialism, as contrasted 
with the prevailing social system, is that of Mr. 
Thomas Kirkup, published in 1887, entitled “An 
Inquiry into Socialism.” Mr. Kirkup is also the 
author of the article under the title “Socialism” in 
the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 
his “Inquiry” Mr. Kirkup considers the “Prospects 
of Socialism,” which to him, at that day, were prom- 
ising, and this was one of the clearest signs: 

“The most notable examples of the enormous scale 
on which business is now carried on must be found 
in the great industrial corporations of America. 
These companies control the production and ex- 
change of a continent, and they show a capacity for 
the combination of interests and for fighting each 
other which we have not attained in this country. 
Combination in order to ruin their competitors, so 
as to secure an effective monopoly of the market— 
this is the aim and tendency of the great industrial 
struggle, carried on with an energy and on a scale 
elsewhere unexampled. The result is to put eco- 
nomic power into the hands of the combined cor- 
porations, to place at their mercy the source and 
means of subsistence of the people, and from this 
point of vantage to gain control of American so- 
ciety generally—to establish an industrial feudalism 
such as the world has never seen. 

“Hitherto we have witnessed the struggle of the 
democracy with the territorial aristocracy; in Amer- 
ica, as elsewhere, we now see the opening stages 
of a greater struggle, of the democracy against the 
industrial corporations, against the industrial feudal: 
power, the- fully developed capitalism. Either it 
must control the American people or the American 
people must control it. The issue must either be 
a new industrial feudalism served by wage-laborers, 
or the control of American industry for the good 
of the people. 

“At any rate, Socialists regard these colossal cor- 
porations and the wealthy bosses that direct them 
as the greatest pioneers of their cause. By concen- 
trating the economic functions of the country into 
large masses they are simply helping forward the 
Socialistic movement. Their mission is to displace 
the smaller capitalists, but they will thereby eventu- 
ally undermine capitalism altogether. In proportion 
as the centralization of industry is pushed forward 
the easier it will be for the democratic people to dis- 
place its capitalistic chiefs and assume the control 
of it for the general good. They are only hastening 
the time when a vast educated and organized de- 
mocracy, subsisting on precarious wage-labor, will 
find itself face to face with a limited number of 
mammoth capitalists. Such a crisis can have only 
one result. The swifter, the more complete the 
success of the more powerful bosses, the quicker will 
be their overthrow by a democratic society. Such 
is the belief of Socialists.” 

Whether or not Mr. Kirkup is alive today I do not 
know; if he is, the rapidity with which the move- 
ment so clearly observed by him, has been advancing 
to its issue must be observed by him with curious in- 
terest. The process of concentration is going for- 
ward, at the present moment, with a velocity which 
is simply bewildering. 

About all this it is necessary to form reasonable 
and temperate judgments. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that a tendency so universal and irresistible 
is wholly irrational or wholly unsocial. It must be 
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grounded in economic and moral necessities. It 
must be the product of causes which we ought to 
understand, and with which we may be able to co- 
operate, 

Doubtless it is an indication of the failure of com- 
petition as the regulative principle of our industrial 
life. Yhe one thing that these multiplying trusts 
with one voice proclaim is that competition is 
doomed. Competition, they all say, demoralizes and 
paralyzes industry. lt offers enormous advantages 
to dishonesty and inhumanity. The sweater and 
the blood-sucker who have no mercy on their em- 
ployes can always undersell the employer who strives 
to maintain a living wage. ‘Che merchant who pays 
his debts can never compete with a rival who fails 
every four or five years, any more than a solvent 
railroad can compete with one in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The tendency of competition is toward the 
wrecking of all but the least scrupulous. Besides, 
the great expense of advertising, and of all other 
methods of getting business, makes the goods cost 
the consumer far more than they should, while the 
moral strain involved in many of the methods which 
are becoming well nigh universal is often very dam- 
aging to character. Such is the testimony of the 
men who are entering into these combinations. 
“What is the use,” they demand, ‘of cutting each 
other’s throats? It is better to unite than to fight. 
Competition is destroying us; let us co-operate.” 

Economic reasons of force urge forward this 
movement. In production on the large scale great 
economies are secured; the division and the organi- 
zation of labor can be more effectively introduced; 
the cost of superintendence as well as of the pur- 
chasing of materials and the marketing of prod- 
ucts can be materially reduced. The utilization of 
waste and ihe development of by-products are also 
an enormous economic gain. Out of all this, after 
reasonable compensation to capital and labor, the 
consumers ought to reap an abundant harvest. From 
such a broad application of scientific method to 
the business of production and exchange the com- 
munity has a right to expect an immense cheapen- 
ing of all the necessaries of life. This is the argu- 
ment by which the trusts justify themselves; and it 
need no be denied that in some, at least, of the 
common commodities, a substantial reduction of cost 
has been effected. Whether this reduction in any 


case has been as great as it ought to have been may, 


however, be questioned. And it is just at this point 
that the whole tendency comes under criticism. 

When the promoters of the trusts and combines 
say to us, “We haye a right to put an end to the 
wicked waste of industrial war,’ we answer, “Yea, 
verily ;’ and when they say, ‘““We ought to be able to 
avail ourselves of the best scientific methods of re- 
ducing the cost of production and of utilizing the 
by-products of industry,” we answer, “Be it so;” 
and when they say, “We must be permitted to pro- 
tect our capital from destructive competition,’ we 
heartily consent; and when they say, “We are en- 
titled to a fair remuneration upon the capital in- 
vested,” we reply, “By all means.” 

But it is at this point that the whole proceeding 
must be challenged. Is that precisely what these 
combinations are aiming at—a fair compensation 
for the use of capital actually invested? If that 
is all, the movement is clearly beneficent. But the 
figures, as reported, do not read that way. There 
may be exceptions, but my eye has not happened 
to rest on one. In all cases, so far as I know, the 
properties and businesses thus consolidated have 
been capitalized for a great deal more than their 
actual value—generally for twice or more than twice 
their cost. ‘The intention is not concealed to se- 
cure dividends on double the amount of capital 
which the owners of these properties have invested. 
Each company apparently expects that by this shifty 
operation its property will be increased one hundred 
per cent or more. For this enormous increase of its 
computable wealth it has given nobody any equiva- 
lent; the addition to the estate of every share- 
holder consists in an expected contribution from 
the earnings of his neighbors. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE I5.) 
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PREMIER 
SOUPS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED- 


Ox Tail, 
Mock Turtle, 


Mulligatawney, 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
bn each to make eight portions, for ten cenfs. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.”” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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PATRIOTISM 


We all know what patriotism means nowadays. A gang of 
thieves by fraud or otherwise lay hold of the power of the State, 
and with that power in their hands proceed to start a quarrel with 
another people, barbaric or civilized, black or white, whom they 
consider sufficiently weak and defenceless to be a safe quarry, in 
order to enrich themselves and ‘the class they represent by the 
plunder and enslavement of this people. But the commonplace 
citizen who has to pay the piper for the tune the governing ring 
have set, is himself lacking in ‘‘patriotism.’’ On the contrary, like 
4 true “patriot,” he must cheer them on with “Old England For- 
ever,” or with “Deutschland uber alles,” or ‘Vive Ja France et la 
Gloire,” as the case may be. He must further rejoice in the suc- 
cesses of “his” country’s arms and be duly desolated over their 
reverses, even though those “arms” are being used to perpetrate a 
‘crime against which his conscience revolts, and by which he not 
only derives no personal benefit, but stands positively to lose. He 
should, if possible, accept loyally the assurance of the venal apolo- 
‘gists for the governmental brigands that their policy is “necessary” 
to the utmost latitude that is allowed him is a formal protest, after 
having delivered which he must regard himself as identified with the 
said policy, once his beloved country has entered upon it, and rejoice 
and weep accordingly. This is patriotism as expounded in music- 
halls, churches and places where they sing, no less than in Fleet 
Street and the haunts where they print largest circulations. To the 
reasonable, unprejudiced man it is, therefore, not difficult to see that 
to call a man a patriot nowadays is a polite way of suggesting that 
he is either a knave or a fool. And, since the word has now defi- 
nitely acquired this meaning, we cordially hand it over to the knaves 
and the fools who gull and are gulled with it. 

But it should also be pointed out that, like other words, the term 
patriot did not always mean what it does now. Up till quite re- 
cently ‘to be a patriot meant to be opposed to the monarch and gov- 
erning classes of your country in the interests of the people of your 
country. ‘The nearest approach to its current meaning was that of 
being zealous in defending the soil of your country against a foreign 
invader, just as the Boers are doing now. But the idea of its being 
the duty of the patriot to back the governing classes in squandering 
the blood and money of the country in foreign raids for their own 
purposes under cover of the public weal is enough to make the 
‘patriot’ of the eighteenth or early nineteenth century turn in his 
grave. The patriot of that time would have been on the side of the 
weak people defending themselves against the arms of what the 
modern “‘patriot” would call ‘this country”—v. ¢., the hired or con- 
scripted hordes of the goyerning classes of the State to which he 
belongs. The Patriot (old style) was not the man to be humbugged 
by jus governing classes into identifying patriotism with their self- 
interested crimes just because they happened to be using his coun- 
try’s blood and treasure to effect them. 

To show the complete change that has come over the concep- 
tion of “patriotism” we have only to refer to English writers of the 
eighteenth century. For example, Gibbon in writing to his friend 
Holroyd, afterwards Lord Sheffield, under date February 21, 1772, 
says, “Charles Fox is commenced patriot, and is already attempting 
to pronounce the words, country, liberty, corruption, etc.; with what 
of success time will discover.” It is a far cry from this patriotism, 
at its mildest, so jealously critical of the governing classes, to the 
patriotism of the modern jingo. Then, again, when the old Tory 
anti-democratic Dr. Samuel Johnson described “patriotism” as “the 
last resource of scoundrels” he most assuredly did not allude to 
“patriotism” in its present-day sense, the patriotism which consists 
in shouting for one’s government, good or bad, right or wrong. 
This sort of patriotism would have rejoiced his anti-democratic soul 
and made him think the good times had come when the “lower 
orders” had really begun to know their proper place as the boot- 
blacks of their “betters.” Yet again, the “patriot’’ of the French 
Revolution would have certainly viewed with anything but enthus- 
iasm the extension of the French territorial dominion under Louis 
XIV. For him “patriotism” consisted in opposing the powers that 
were in the interests of the French people, and in so far as it took a 
military form at all, in the safeguarding of the Republic, the bul- 
wark of the democracy against the Royalist invader seeking to re- 
establish the national dynasty of France. If he looked with pride 
on his foreign conquests it was only the pride of being the means 
of freeing other peoples from their despots as he had freed himself 
from his. ‘The mere success or failure of “‘his country’s arms,” no 


matter in what cause, even in the cause of despots or of “accapa- 
reurs’’ would certainly not have engaged his patriotic emotions. In 
a word, his conception of patriotism was democratic and not chau- 
vinistic. 

The new “patriotism,” otherwise called “‘jingoism,” the patriot- 
ism that sees “its country’s enemies” in any unfortunate people 
whom its governing and parasitic classes wish to plunder, dates in 
its full fruition from the period of the struggle of the capitalist 
classes of the different European states over the division of the 
world market. It had begun, of course, before, but this struggle of 
which modern Imperialism is the political expression marks its 
zenith. “Patriotism” is the catchword by which imperialist brigand- 
age seeks to bulldoze the empty-headed and unthinking among the 
classes which have no personal or material interest in the cowardly 
infamies perpetrated by it. 

And now, in conclusion, a word of protest against any attempt 
to revive the word “patriotism,” or to refurbish it for democratic 
purposes. Let us, as before said, leave it to the designing rogues 
and begulled fools now in possession of it. In its old sense the 
word has had its day. It is a bad word, at best, of necessity carry- 
ing with it the suggestion of race exclusiveness, even though this 
may be kept in the background, while at its worst it implies a glori- 
fication of national infamy. Social-Democrats want no “true pat- 
riotism,” whatever that may mean. ‘They want to do away with 
Patriotism altogether and substitute in its place the “International- 
ism’’ of the class-conscious proletariat. 


E. BeLrort Bax. 
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AA Bank That Is In Control 


HE National City Bank was reported to have loaned 
$30,000,000 in Wall street on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, May 8. That was the day, it will be recalled, 
when Northern Pacific first touched 180. Early the 
next morning (the day of the panic) it was reported 
that the National City Bank was calling in its Wall 
street loans. What significance shall we attach to this? 
The transaction on its face has certainly a very queer 
appearance, which is not diminished in the least by the 
fact that when, on the day of the panic, a syndicate was 
formed by the banks of New York to advance in the 

neighborhood of twenty million dollars to stay the ruin, the City was 

not among the number. The question which naturally arises is this, 

Was there a settled purpose on the part of the management of the 

National City Bank to make things uncomfortable in Wall street? 

It is hardly conceivable that a great banking institution could be 

actuated by such a motive; but, on the other hand, how else can the 

peculiar actions of this bank on May 8 and g be explained? ‘The 

City Bank, as is well known, is controlled by the Standard Oil syndi- 

cate, a fact worthy of being remembered. It will be recalled how 

they used the City Bank in 1899 in connection with their Amalga- 
mated Copper Company project. They started this corporation with, 

a capitalization of seventy-five million dollars, and it was not very 

long before it was common gossip that forty millions of this was 

locked up in the vaults of the City Bank. We are not prepared to 
vouch for these figures, but it is a fact that the deposits of this bank 
fell off nearly fifty million dollars between May and December of 
that year, which was generally attributed to the fact that the public 
believed that the bank was very closely allied with the copper com- 
pany. It is hard to believe that the management of the bank were 
not alive to the unusual character of their actions in connection with 
the Amalgamated Company. It may be suspected that they adopted 
the policy they did with the consciousness that if it should result 
adversely to the money market, the government of the United States 
would have to come to the relief; which is exactly what happened. 

The government promptly offered to deposit its internal revenue 

receipts in the banks throughout the country, the City being made 

the depository pending the actual disbursement. The reader will 
recall the scandal occasioned by this last mentioned fact, the matter 


exciting so much comment as to lead to a Congressional investiga- 
tion. 


WAS IT A “SCOOP?” 

Was the City Bank attempting a scoop when it called its Wall 
street loans on the morning of May 9? This question grows natu- 
rally out of the fact that the Standard Oil crowd are alleged to be 
identified with the Kuhn-Loeb-Harriman syndicate in their fight 
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with the Hill-Morgan syndicate for control of the Northern Pacific. 
It may seem surprising that the Standard Oil interests, after having 
been somewhat prominently identified with Mr. Morgan’s steel deal, 
should almost immediately be found antagonizing the Morgan inter- 
ests in the matter of the Northern Pacific. One instinctively asks of 
what use is “community of interest,” if capitalists are to be found 
hugging each other with one arm and slugging each other with the 
other. We need not, however, waste any time on such reflections, 
as no one has probably run away with the notion that the Standard 
Oil syndicate are in the least governed by sentimental considerations. 
Just what their motive was in taking the other side from Mr. Mor- 
gan in the Northern Pacific matter we do not pretend to say, but 
that they should have taken the other side does not surprise us in 
the least. Neither will we pretend to say what the Standard Oil 
crowd could expect to effect as regards their opponents in making 
things hot in Wall street. What actually happened was a most un- 
merciful squeezing of the shorts in Northern Pacific, but the Hill- 
Morgan party were long on the stock, not short. Are we to assume 
that the Standard Oil crowd, working through the City bank, were 
engaged in no less an enterprise than the demolishing of the entire 
financial situation, for the sake of what they could gather from the 
wreck? It is well known that the Stanard Oil people are not afraid 
of extreme measures. ‘Their action in October, 1898, in raiding 
Boston & Montana will be readily recalled as an instance of their 
audacity in the stock market. They did not actually succeed in 
forcing Boston & Montana below 225, but nobody believes that they 
would have hesitated to put it to a purely nominal figure had it been 
to their interest to do so. 
WHY WERE LOANS CALLED? 

If the Standard Oil crowd were engaged in an attempt to wreck 
Wall street on Thursday of last week, that of itself would be a 
matter entitled to very serious consideration. But the simple fact 
of having demolished the stock market and having wrought incon- 
ceivable financial ruin, would, after all, amount to nothing compared 
with the fact that the agent employed was the greatest bank in the 
country. Go ont on the street today and ask the people whom you 
meet in financial circles what the City bank meant by lending thirty 
millions in Wall street Wednesday afternoon and calling its loans to 
Wall street Thursday morning. You will find that to most persons 
this action of the bank looks mighty queer. The City bank could 
hardly have been ignorant of the true condition of Wall street Thurs. 
day morning. If matters had reached such a pass on Wednesday 
afternoon as to require this bank to suddenly advance thirty millions 
of dollars to the traders in stocks, it must have been clearly evident 
Thursday morning that the situation in the stock market was of an 
alarming character ; certainly there could have been no doubt that to 
call loans extensively at that particular juncture would simply be to 
invite a panic of the first magnitude. The question is, Did the City 
bank make its loans of Wednesday afternoon for the express purpose 
of calling them Thursday morning? Looked at in any way you 
please, the action of the City bank last week is calculated to excite 
astonishment. We must either assume that the bank was actually 
capable of deliberately planning to bring about a financial panic, or 
else we must conclude that its managers were ignorant of the first 
principles of banking; and of the two, it is much harder for us to 
assume the latter than the former. 

A MONOPOLIST’S BANK. 

It seems to us that the events of the last ten days should cause 
the people of the United States to do a little thinking in connection 
with the National City Bank. Personally, we believe in big banks; 
but we may frankly confess that the apparent aims and methods of 
this particular bank have never seemed to us to be in line with the 
kind of banking this country needs. A bank should be a conservative 
influence, but certainly the action of the City last week (to say noth- 
ing of any of its previous manceuvres) was the very opposite of con- 
servative. It may be doubted if a big bank built on the principles of 
the City would be of any benefit to the country. We have long been 
of the opinion that this institution was a dangerous menace to the 
people of the United States, and for more reasons than one. In the 
first place, it is controlled by the most ambitious and scheming 
coterie of monopolists that have ever flourished in the western hemi- 
sphere. It is quite conceivable that people of such vast interests as 
the Standard Oil crowd should, whatever might be their other 
vagaries, desire that the banking of the country be conducted on the 
most conservative lines, and it would not necessarily follow that a 
bank conducted by these people would partake of the characteristics 
that have made the term “Standard Oil Crowd” such a black beast 
in the mind of the average American. This nation thinks it knows 


pretty well what is meant by the expression ‘‘Standard Oil methods,” 
and it wants none of that kind of thing in its banking. But it may 
be asked if it is not getting a good deal of just that kind of thing. 
The Standard Oil crowd have monopolized the oil industry in a way 
which is generally known, and it has pursued the most high-handed 
methods in the absorption of various other industries. It has 
evinced the clearest determination to make itself the predominating 
factor in the material affairs of the United States, and it has sub- 
stantially accomplished this result. Now it looks to some as if, 
through the instrumentality of the City bank, this coterie were bent 
not only on controlling the banking facilities of the country, but also 
the very government itself. 
WORKING THE GOVERNMENT. 

This last may seem an exaggeration, but we doubt if it is. At 
any rate, there was sufficient suspicion of this in the minds of the 
people of the United States in the latter part of 1899 to warrant a 
Congressional committee making an investigation of the relations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury with this bank. ‘The committee 
found nothing dreadful to report; but it goes without saying, that 
even if anything of the kind existed, it never would have been 
allowed to get into a Congressional report. If it is true that the City 
bank can have anything it wants of the government, as some people 
claim it is true, the fact might not indicate any predetermined im- 
proper conduct on the part of the government. ‘The fact is, a bank 
with $130,000,000 of deposits is in a pretty good position to make 
the government do about what it wants, whether the government 
likes the idea or not. An institution of this magnitude has to be 
recognized and deferred to. It is such a tremendous power in the 
money market that its wishes cannot be ignored; and if its wishes 
should happen to run counter to the actual welfare of the nation, it 
might not be easy for the government to fly in the face of its mandate 
—the contingencies of the moment might thrust the contingencies 
of the more remote future completely into the background. ‘Take 
the case of the distribution of the internal revenue receipts in 1899. 
Those funds were distributed through the agency of the City bank, 
and despite all explanations the entire country took the view that 
this was a scandalous proceeding But what could the government 
do? The City bank had lost nearly $50,000,000 of deposits; and 
the City evidently wanted the handling of all that government 
money. It would not have been a light matter for the government 
to say nay. Then there is the case of the custom house purchase. 
The City bank bought the old New York custom house of the gov- 
ernment; but wishing to avoid taxation, it arranged with the Treas- 
ury not to turn over the title at once, and at the same time it fixed 
up an agreement whereby the government was to continue to occupy 
the premises at a handsome rent. This was certainly an instance of 
“the City having all its own way.” This is one of the “queerest” 
transactions ever heard of. The important thing is not so much the 
fact itself, as what it signifies regarding the relations of this Stand- 
ard Oil bank to the government of the United States. We might not 
view with disfavor the assumption of dictatorial power by the City 
bank, were we reasonably sure that such power would be wielded in 
a manner consonant with the public good. But so long as the City 
bank furnishes us such little exhibitions as those of Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, we may venture to doubt whether it should 
be allowed to acquire the standing which it aspires to. Great as is 
its influence in the money market today, it will be immensely greater 
a few years hence if its plans do not miscarry. The City bank is 
unquestionably laying its plans to build up an institution on a very 
much grander scale than the present. Its purchase of the custom 
house site, and its obtaining virtual control of a number of other 
national banks, point to a policy of branch banking when the time ts 
right. It is believed in banking circles that at the very next session 
of Congress a bill will be introduced extending the national bank 
charters (which begin to run out in 1903), and that this bill will 
contain a clause permitting branch banking. It is quietly said among 
bankers that that is what the City bank wants, and that what the 
City wants it will get. 

MONOPOLISTS AND THE PUBLIC. 

We have tried to show the general aims and methods of the 
City bank, and we have tried to show the specific part which the bank 
played in the appalling stock market crash of last week. And now 
we ask the. people of the United States how they like the spectacle. 
We suspect that if Andrew Jackson were alive and in the presidential 
chair, the career of the City bank in the last few years would have 
been slightly different from what it has been. If there was any 
public need for disciplining the old United States bank, we suspect 
that the City would be a good institution to keep a sharp eye on today. 
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The government of the United States is still presumably run in the 
interests of the nearly eighty millions that constitute our population, 
and it looks to us as if this Standard Oil bank was not in any such 
measure as regardful of the rights of the people as it should be.— 


U. S. Investor. 
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FREE SPEECH ASSURED 


Judge Morgan Decides That the Constitution 
Of The United States Trumps Any 
Old City Ordinance 


Freedom of speech is an established right in the city of Los An- 
geles. And the same decision of court that has vouchsafed the right of 
the citizen to express his views pubicly, without let or hindrance in Los 
Angeles, practically guarantees the same right to every citizen of these 
United States, no matter whether in Maine or Oregon. 

This state of affairs, for the consummation of which men have suf- 
fered arrest, imprisonment and the gibes and ridicule of a hostile press, 
is due to the decision of Police Judge Morgan, of Los Angeles, who 
on the 25th of last month decided that the city ordinance prohibiting 
speaking in the public parks of that city, was unconstitutional, and 
therefore null and void. The case in which this decision was made was 
one in which H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of this paper, was on trial 
for holding a meeting in Central Park, and was a ruling on the demurrer 
of defendant’s attorney against the complaint. 

The court read his opinion, which, after reciting the ordinance 
and the grounds upon which the defendant. disputed its validity, said; 


“The questions involved in a correct determination of this case are important 
ones, and the court in deciding this case will pass the important constitutional 
questions involved as to whether or not the city council can pass a valid ordi- 
nance regulating these matters and come directly to the one question which must 
determine the validity or invalidity of this ordinance. 

“The city council by this ordinance, have attempted to delegate to the board 
of park commissioners its own legislative powers. 

“The court is of the opinion that this can not be done. It is to be observed 
that the several charter powers above given to the municipality, and which it is 
insisted by the plaintiff, authorize and sustain the ordinance in question, are 
powers that are given to, and to be exercised by, the city council. 

“Public meetings, public speaking, or public consultations in a park of the 
city are not necessarily productive of danger or disorder so as to render them 
per se the cause of disorder or danger to the public peace. Citizens have the 
constitutional right on suitable occasions and for lawful purposes and in a peace- 
able manner to freely assemble together to consult for the common good, to in- 
struct their representatives, etc., provided they do not disturb or threaten to 
disturb the public peace, and do not substantially interfere with the rights of 
others. They also have the constitutional right to freely speak, write and publish 
their sentiments on all questions, and the constitution strictly prohibits the pas- 
sage of any law resraining or abridging the liberty of speech. 

WEAK POINT. 

“The ordinance in question recognizes the fact that all public meetings, gath- 
erings, speeches, or discourses are not to be repressed, and proceeds on the theory 
that some of such demonstrations or actions are to be permitted in the parks and 
others are not to be permitted. It does not fix and determine the conditions 
under which meetings, gatherings, speeches or discourses are to be unlawful. 
It simply leaves it to the discretion or caprice of the board of park commis- 
sioners to arbitrarily prescribe who shall be permitted to gather together in such 
places for such purposes; and to arbitrarily fix the times, occasions and parks 
when and where such meetings, gatherings, speeches or discourses will be 
allowed. Under the ordinance the board of park commissioners have even the 
authority to prohibit the holding of any and all such meetings, gatherings, 
speeches or discourses whatever in the parks. 

“Tt is ‘subversive of the liberty of the citizen, and outside of the domain of 
the laws’ of a free country governed as is the United States, that such arbitrary 
authority should be placed in a mere executive board. 

“The powers that were granted by the state, and that are relied upon by the 
prosecution in this case, were by the constitution and charter delegated to the 
city council; and that body cannot delegate its legislative functions, and the public 
trust imposed upon it, to a mere executive board. 

“All ordinances made to regulate matters of the kind must fix the conditions 
expressly and intelligibly, and not leave them to the caprice of any one. The 
city council cannot delegate to one of its members or to any executive officer or 
board of the city the power to determine whether any ordinance of this character 
shall be operative upon certain individuals, or at certain times, any more than 
it can delegate to him the power to determine whether the ordinance shall be 
adopted, or shall have any operation; nor can it confer upon such officer or board 
the power to exempt any individual that he may choose from the operation of 
the ordinance. ‘No man’s rights cart be submitted, under a constitutional gov- 
ernment, to the discretion of any body.’ 

UNREASONABLE AND VOID, 

“This ordinance is unreasonable and void because it is an encroachment upon 
fundamental and constitutional rights, because it suppresses what is generally 
perfectly lawful, and because it leaves the power of permitting or restraining 
public meetings, speeches, gatherings, etc., in parks to the board of park com- 
missioners, a mere executive board, when the whole matter, if regulated at all, 
must be by permanent legislative provisions, operated generally and impartially. 

“The people have cited certain cases as supporting the opposite view. But 
in all these cases the question of the delegation of legislative power is not in- 
volved. In all these cases the legislature of the state gave to the boards or com- 
mittees direct power to legislate upon the questions involved. 

“The defendant’s demurrer to the complaint herein must be sustained, and it 
is so ordered, and the defendant is discharged.” 


It will be seen from a careful reading of the opinion that while 
Judge Morgan declares that he will not state whether or not the city 
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council can pass an ordinance that will effectually gag freedom of 
speech, his reasons for sustaining the demurrer clearly indicate that 
the city cannot do so. He says: ‘They (the people) also have the 
constitutional right to freely speak, write and publish their sentiments 
on all questions, and the constitution strictly prohibits the passage of 
any law restraining or abridging the liberty of speech.” 

City Attorney Matthews is said to feel very crestfallen at the 
adverse ruling of the court, and will at once begin the task of framing 
a new ordinance that will meet all the severe requirements necessary 
in a city regulation that is to successfully abrogate the Constitution 
of the United States. Pending his performance of this feat, Chief of 
Police Elton has issued orders that no more arrests be made for the 
violation of the defunct ordinance. A number of Socialists gathered 
in the park on the following Sunday, but there was no speaking, one 
reason being that the order of the chief was not generally known, and 
the rumor was circulated that the city attorney had asked the police 
to keep up the arrests until he could carry the matter to the Supreme 
Court. If this request was really made, the wary police heeded it not, 
as the order of the chief shows.—Bynon. 
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A Socialist in Parliament 
JOHN PENNY 


_On Tuesday, April 23, Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion calling upon the government 
to inaugurate a Socialist commonwealth came up for discussion in the House of 
I could see and hear all that transpired. 

I could se and hear all that transpired. 

It is a rule of the House that at 9 o’clock on Tuesday evenings private mem- 
bers have a right to bring forward motions dealing with practically any question 
under the sun. The members ballot for precedence on these evenings, and Mr. 
Keir Hardie had secured second place. As the House adjourns at midnight it 
will be seen that only three hours are allowed, and the rule is that as soon as the 
clock strikes twelve all discussion ceases and motions which have not been voted 
upon fall to the ground. Consequently it happens that, although there may be 
ten or a dozen resolutions on the notice paper, very seldom are more than the 
first two or three dealt with. 

At 9 o'clock, Mr. Evelyn Cecil—there are a good many Cecils in the present 
House of Commons—began his speech upon the lack of steamship communica- 
tion between this country and East Africa. The subject is not an inspiring one 
to the lay mind, and Mr. Cecil is not an inspiring speaker. He droned away to 
a thin House for about an hour and ten minutes, and when he sat down there 
was an appreciable sigh of relief. His motion was seconded by another mem- 
ber, who occupied some twenty minutes. When he sat down there were loud 
cries of “Divide!” but it was speedily apparent that certain individuals were brim- 
ful of the drowsy subject, or else it was they wished to talk out Mr. Hardie’s mo- 
tion. They insisted on speaking, and so the minutes wore away. 

It was noteworthy, by the way, that about the time when Mr. Hardie would, 
under normal conditions, have been beginning his speech, Mr. Balfour strolled 
in, closely followed by several other front-bench men, and both Liberal and Tory 
benches gradually filled up. It may have been quite accidental, but the rumor 
is abroad that they wanted to hear something new, expressed in intelligible 
language—a rare thing in the House. It may have been mere curiosity or a real 
desire to learn. Anyhow, they turned up in force and the House would have 
presented an animated appearance had not the life been choked out of it by the 
dry-as-dust speeches to which it had to listen. 

At last, at 11:30, the division bell was rung calling members from all parts 
of the building to vote upon Mr. Cecil’s motion, whether they knew what it was 
about or not, and after another five minutes had been wasted, Mr. Hardie was 
allowed to make a start. 

It was a trying ordeal for any man. He had had to wait while members were 
plodding through their dreary orations, and finally he had a quarter of an hour 
in which to deliver a speech which ought to have occupied over an hour, to a 
House which did not include more than half a dozen supporters. He had to race 
through his arguments. It was as difficult a task as I have ever seen a man 
called upon to perform. 

I was struck with the attitude of the House as Mr. Hardie hurried through 
his points. Some of the young Tories listened earnestly and seemed to be im- 
pressed. One old gentleman wagged his head derisively until Mr. Hardie read 
an extract from the writings of John Stuart Mill, when the idea seemed to strike 
him that if a brainy man like Mill gave serious study to the doctrine of Socialism, 
it could not be merely a fad or a joke, and the head-wagging ceased abruptly. 
The bulk of the Liberals sat looking rather glum. They admired the way Mr. 
Hardie struck out at the government, but apparently did not relish the thought 
that he was planting a new standard in the Parliamentary arena. The Irishmen. 
however, were very much alive. It cannot be said that they are Socialists, but 
they have a high esteem for Mr. Hardie, and accordingly gave him all the en- 
couragement in their power, and punctuated his speech with rounds of applause 
gradually growing in volume. ; 

When Mr. Hardie sat down, Mr. Richard Bell of the Railway Servants’ 
Union formally seconded the resolution. Immediately a crowd of members 
sprang to their feet, and one of them, Mr. Banbury, secured the speaker's eye. 
He was just explaining that he was sorry he had not more time to demolish Mr. 
Hardie, when the clock began to strike and the sitting was over. 

So ended the first definite introduction of Socialism into the House of Com- 
mons. Some may think it both first and last, but Mr. Hardie declared that he 
would raise the question again, and it would be forced upon the attention of the 
Legislature. Mr. Hardie is a man who keeps his word, and even if he should 
fail in this promise, there is no doubt that the rising tide of Socialism in the 
country will make itself felt within the walls of St, Stephens, as it has already 
made itself felt in the municipal life of the nation. 

* OK Ox 


WHEN ROCKEFELLER OWNS THE EARTH 


Owing to the great demand for the number (February 2oth, 
1901), containing the article by myself, under the title above, I 
have decided to republish it in my issue of June r9th—Number 26. 
Send in your orders now. 25 cents per 100. 


THE SPREAD OF SOCIALISM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE II.) 


In all these cases monopoly is aimed at. Such an 
inflation of capital is simply absurd unless monopoly 
is secured. No concern without practical monopoly 
can undertake to pay dividends on twice as much 
capital as is necessary for the business; for there 
will be other concerns that will be content with re- 
turns on half the amount, and by such rivals it will 
be undersold and driven from the market. The 
enormous inflation of capital connotes virtual mo- 
nopoly. And this means a determination to extort 
from the public money for which no equivalent has 
been given. The excess of monopoly price is of this 
character. It is simply a method of levying tribute. 
The billions of capital that are going into these 
great combinations are thus the bold advertisement 
of a purpose to compel the army of consumers to 
contribute to the rapid enrichment of their pro- 
moters. It is idle to try to put any other construc- 
tion upon it; the enormous inflation of capital means 
this and can mean nothing else. 

There is another feature of this business which 
threatens tragic complications. The fictitious cap- 
ital of all these combinations is thrown upon the 
market, and seems to find eager purchasers. The 
claim of monopoly encourages investors to believe 
that the stock will yield adequate returns, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, of all sorts and condi- 
tions, are becoming shareholders in these great com- 
panies—many of them thus investing all their small 
savings, and depending upon the promised dividends 
for livelihood. The promoters, as a rule, hold pre- 
ferred stock or debenture bonds; the common stock 
is marketed. In this way great numbers of people 
become interested in the maintenance of monopolies. 
Conservative bankers all over the country are warn- 
ing people against these dubious securities, but the 
warning does not seem to be heeded; a great deal 
of money is seeking investment, and the “industrials” 
find ready purchasers. A leading banker of In- 
dianapolis said to a friend of mine the other day 
that what is going on in these days is a redistribu- 
tion of wealth; the savings of the many, he said, 
are rapidly passing into the hands of the few. This 
may be redistribution; I should prefer to call it 
reconcentration. Certainly the people who purchase 
these shares do not understand that they are con- 
tributng to the enrichment of the few; they suppose 
themselves to be acquiring ownership in productive 
property, and they will strenuously demand that 
the property be made and kept productive. This can 
be done, as we have seen, only by the maintenance 
of monopoly. And, doubtless, the managers of these 
great companies, backed by the army of those to 
whom they have sold the shares, will exert all their 
power to maintain the monopoly, that they may be 
able to extort from the public profits large enough 
to pay the dividends on all their fictitious capital. 
Will they succeed? It is rash to predict; but ex- 
perience shows that such things are not impossible. 
It begins to be doubtful whether legal remedies are 
effective against an aggregation of several hundred 
millions. It is difficult to organize any competi- 
tion which shall successfully contest a monopoly of 
such dimensions, which can well afford to spend 
several millions every year in killing competition; 
against the war fund which every great combination 
of capital maintains it is almost madness to con- 
tend. And while many of the trusts now forming 
will undoubtedly fall to pieces, the economic rea- 
sons to which I have referred will continue to op- 
erate with increasing power, so that other and 
stronger combinations for the same purposes are 
likely to succeed them. 

One of two results is certain.- In protecting their 
investors these companies will either succeed or fail. 
Let us assume that they will fail—that they will not 
be able to maintain their monopolies, and that they 
will, therefore, be unable to pay dividends on their 
shares. The billions of dollars now being poured 
into their treasuries will in that case be lost to 
the investors. Can any man estimate the suffering 
and distress which such a default would entail? 


The Challenge 


Is any prudent man willing to face the indignation 
of these multitudes? Will any far-seeing man out- 
line for us the social discontent and fermentation 
likely to result from such a colossal disaster? 

On the other hand, let us assume that the trusts 
will succeed in maintaining their monopolies, and 
thus in paying dividends on the masses of fictitious 
capital which they are now putting into circulation. 
In this case the investors should be measurably 
content; but how about the consumers? From them 
all this vast tribute will be extorted? Many of the 
necessaries of life will be made dearer to them by 
these monopolies. The drain upon their resources 
of this stupendous over-capitalization will be con- 
stant and deadly. Does any sane mdn believe that 
they will continue to submit to it?. It is not to be 
expected. The American people are not slaves, nor 
will they endure such an imposition. If these com- 
binations are protected by law, some way will be 
found of setting aside the law. Of course such 
mighty masses of wealth, with vested rights, and 
with their roots spreading so widely throughout our 
society, will not yield their power without a struggle. 

The nature of this struggle will be quite different, 
however, from that indicated by Mr. Kirkup in 
the passage I have quoted. The “vast educated and 
organized democracy, subsisting on precarious wage- 
labor,” is not going to “find itself face to face 


with a limited number of mammoth capitalists” 
merely. If that were the issue, the problem would 
be simpler. These mammoth capitalists will be 


backed by a large number of shareholders, whose in- 
terests have become adverse to the interests of the 
consuming masses, and who possess enough intelli- 
genee and social influence to make the contest diffi- 
cult and perhaps desperate. They will maintain, and 
with some justice, that the State has legitimated 
the property they hold, and encouraged them to in- 
vest their money in it, and that the State must 
protect their interests. 

Such is the conflict which we are preparing for 
ourselves. I do not pretend to know exactly how 
it is coming out, but I know that the seeds of mad- 
ness and violence are being sown broadcast every 
day, and the harvest is coming sure and soon. Such 
a gigantic attempt to bind burdens upon the whole 
community of consumers must provoke a violent 
reaction. These billions of watered stock are sim- 
ply a legalized demand upon the people for contribu- 
tions of their substance to those who have given 
them nothing in exchange. The feudal lords of the 
olden time made no more unjust demand. It will 
not be endured. And there is terrible danger that 
these injustices will be swept away by a whirlwind 
of popular wrath. 

Is it not time that sober men and women of all 
classes were trying to think this business through 
and see what the issue must be? Can the enormous 
creation of fictitious capital which we are now wit- 
nessing have any other significance than this—a 
determination to exact from the industries of the 
country vast contributions for services not rendered? 
Is this consistent with justice or freedom? Is -not 
this the very substance of feudal oppression? Will 
a free people continue to submit to it? “Universal 
corporate compulsion in the interest of capital’ is 
the goal toward which. in the estimate of Professor 
Small, our economic world is moving. Of course 
we shall not tarry at that goal; probably we.shall 
never reach it. The swifter and the stronger the 
movement toward it, the more prompt and resolute 
will be the revolt. When the purpose becomes evi- 
dent, these vast aggregations of capital will be 
seized, their holders will be expropriated, and the 
properties will pass under the control of the people. 
Industrial feudalism, when it is finished, will be 
speedily transformed into industrial democracy. 

Thus it is that the present tendencies in the 
business world are carrying us toward Socialism at 
a plunging pace. The shrewdest capitalists them- 
selves recognize the fact; one of the monopolists is 
quoted as saying the other day what Mr. Kirkup 
said twelve years ago, that the promoters of trusts 
are the most powerful agents of State Socialism. 

It is greatly to be deplored that we should be 
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driven toward it at this rate and along this route. 
It would be better to go slowly and tentatively; by 
the municipalization of public utilities, by the na- 
tionalization of railways and telegraphs, and by the 
education of the people through these great co-op- 
erations. The danger now is that we shall be forced 
into the undertaking of great tasks for which we 
are not prepared, and that the tempers engendered 
in the struggle will unfit us for wise administra- 
tion. 

Doubtless the industrial methods which the trusts 
are introducing have come to stay. All that they 
urge about the waste and mischief of competition 
and about the great economies of co-operation on 
the large scale is perfectly true. Concentration in 
all the great industries is the word of the hour. We 
can no more go back to the old economic regime 
than we can return to the stage-coach and the hand- 
loom. The only question is, Who shall control these 
vast enterprises? Is the capital of the country all 
to be gathered into the hands of a few men, and 
administered by them according to their pleasure? 
Doubtless if we could be sure that the managers 
of these gigantic industries would all be sagacious 
and unselfish men, consulting the public interest in 
all their actions, this might be a desirable arrangc- 
ment. But experience does not encourage us to look 
for such virtues in those who possess such enormous 
power. What we should have, if this condition 
prevailed, would be an economic feudalism, with 
powers wholly unexampled in history. The only 
alternative seems to be industrial democracy—the 
possession and administration by the people of the 
means of production and exchange. 


* OK OK 
Latest Books on Socialism 


Vandervelde’s “Collectivism.” 


One of the greatest needs of American Socialists 
has long been a book that should, at once, give a 
thorough, scientific explanation of Socialism in all its 
phases so as to make a reliable text-book for So- 
cialists, and still be so simple in its language and 
elementary in its treatment of the subject that it 
could be put into the hands of new inquirers. 

This want is now supplied in the book recently 
published by Professor Emile Vandervelde of Bel- 
guim, entitled “Le Collectivisme et 1’Evolution In- 
dustrielle.” Some idea of the value placed upon this 
work by European Socialists is shown by the fact 
that within a few weeks from its first issue it was 
being translated into German, Russian and Italian. 
It is also worth noting that, although the author is 
a Belgian, the book is issued by one of the foremost 
Socialist publishing houses at Paris. 

A short summary of the contents of the work will 
give a clear idea of its value: The first part deals 
with the subject of capitalist concentration and the 
disappearance of the “peasant proprietors,” “artisans” 
and “small retailers.” This is discussed with a 
wealth of illustration and argument nowhere else to 
be found. “The Progress of Capitalist Property” is 
then traced through the successive stages of cor- 
porations, monopolies and trusts. The attempts of 
capitalist writers to explain away this process of evo- 
lution are then taken up and thoroughly answered. 

The second part of the work deals with “The 
Socialization of the Means of Production and Ex- 
change,” and is by far the most exhaustive study 
of the transition from capitalism to Socialism that 
has yet appeared. The final chapter discusses the 
objections to Socialism in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. Of the book as a whole, it is 1.ot too much 
to say that it is destined to become the standard text- 
book of International Socialism and the greatest 
propaganda work yet issued. 

We are glad to announce for publication, about 
May 15. a translation of this work by Charles H. 
Kerr, who has endeavored, while reproducing the 
author’s ideas as completely as possible, to make every 
sentence easy for any attentive reader to understand. 
The book will make about 250 pages of a size con- 
venient for the pocket, and will be published in cloth 
at 50 cents and in paper at 25 cents. 

* kK OK 

Tf you are radical enough to see political shams 
and religious hypocrisies fearlessly exposed, send for 
a sample copy of The New Dispensation, published 
at Springfield, Mo. You will want it when you read 
it. Fifty cents a year. 

*x* *K * 

Bunpie Rates ror THE CHALLENGE: Per hun- 

dred, 25 cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post-paid. 
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The Challenge 


SS 
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Morgan’s Imported Gainsborough Hat. 


TeKes Everything In Sight 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, capitalist, So- 
cialist, monopolist and golfer, of Los 
Angeles is about the “uniquest” indi- 
vidual in all that town. Just now his 
energies are at least partially devoted 
to the editing of what is ranked among 
Socialists as one of their brightest pa- 
pers in America, “The Challenge,” and 
when not engaged in writing challen- 
ges to W. J. Bryan for a joint debate, 
he finds time to pen some chunks of 
logic that hit straight from the shoul- 
der, even at the net theories of some 
of the “Comrades.” 

Just now he is engaged in polishing 
off Eugene V. Debs, also a Socialist, 
because Debs opposed the acceptance 
of the Carnegie libraries. and tried to 
induce the New York labor unions to 
raise a roar over the $5,000,000 which 
that canny Scotchman offered just be- 
fore he sailed for Europe a few weeks 
ago. Here is something in rather 
marked contrast to the Debs howl: 

“T don’t think twice about old Car- 
negie and how he got his money. I 
simply know that he is one of the own- 
ers of the earth, and that we Socialists 
are after that earth, and whatever he 
gives up voluntarily before we can make 
them all fork over the whole sphere, 
simply saves us that much time, not to 
mention the comforts and benefits we 
might derive meanwhile. The working 
man has too little comfort out of this 
earth to let any chance slip to get any 
that is offered. I certainly don’t advo- 
cate going down on our knees and beg- 
ging Carnegie to give us public baths 
and libraries, but if he simply insists on 
handine them over I will never refuse 
to bathe or read because I know the 
donor sweated his labor to make his 
money. I ama Sybarite. Mr. Debs is a 
Stoic. He traveled all over this country 
sitting up night after night in the day 
coaches rather than sleep comfortably in 
one of the hated Pullman coaches: If he 
had a row with Rockefeller he might 
walk out to California rather than ride 
on a Rockefeller railroad. I publish the 
most heartrending stories of how Ar- 
mour treats his employes, but all the 
same I eat with relish an Armour ham 
which is preparcd by the labor of these 
wretched little slave boys. The time is 
gone when we can hurt the capitalists by 


starving ourselves to death rather than 
use what they monopolize——Sun, San 
Bernardino, Cal. 

* OK * 


So much has been writen of Mr. 
Schwab and the new company of which 
he is the head that the subject would 
seem to have been exhausted. But even 
the facts that have been printed do not 
convey an adequate idea of the colossal 
proportion of the enterprise of which 
Mr. Schwab is now the head. As Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion he has an army of employees num- 
bering over five hundred thousand. 
These men, with the families depending 
upon them, make up a community of 
nearly four million people. This is a 
larger population than is comprised in 
Greater New York. 

According to the last census, there are 
only four States in the Union that have 
as great or a greater population. These 
States are New York, Pennsylvania, III- 
inois and Ohio. There are fifteen 
States whose combined population does 
not reach this figure; in other words 
Mr. Schwab has under his jurisdiction 
(when those dependent on his employees 
are taken into consideration) a greater 
number of people than have the govern- 
ors of fifteen States combined. He is 
the master of a fleet of over’ two hun- 
dred and fifty ships, of three great rail- 
ways, of five hundred distinct plants, of 
hundreds of mines, of the three greatest 
mineral ranges in the world, of 30,000 
coke ovens, of thousands of miles 
gas mains, of hundreds of gas wells, and 
so on ad infinitum, until the array 
makes one dizzy to think of it. The 
average king is a poor creature indeed 
beside this marvelous young head of the 
“Great Carnegie Thirty,” as the members 
of the company are generally known in 
Pittsburg. 
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Famous South California Scenes 


A collection of 50 superb photogravures—size 6x9 inches—including 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, : 
San Gabriel, “Ramona’s Home, Coronado, ‘Riverside, “Redlands, Sierra 
Newvadas, Santa Monica, Orange Groves, Indians, Missions, Etc., Etc. 


Mount Lowe, Pacific Ocean, Santa Barbara, 


“Each view an artistic gem well worth framing. A perfect specimen 
of the printer's art and not marred by adwertising.”"—Los Angeles Gimes. 


**The most attractive souvenir of Southern California ever issued. 
A specimen of the most skillful workmanship.”’—Los Angeles Herald. 
Beautifully printed on Art Paper and handsomely bound. Embossed 
Paper Cower, 50 cents; Succa Palm Cower, with Silk Cord, 75 cents. 
For sale by leading booksellers and stationers, or by the publishers 
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THE AUTO-VACUUM 
Pump Company & 


Automatic shallow well pumps, requiring 
neither engine nor engineer; 100-inch capacity 
Y5OO0; other sizes pro rata betas bias hve 


70 North Los Angeles, 
Main St. California % 


s=» A. L. REYNOLDS, Manager Je 


